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AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 























A handsome volume, of nearly 250 
pages. The design of these Essays is to 
show, by Scriptural and Historical evi- 
dence, without controversy, the simplicity 
and power of the spiritual Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. The analogy is shown 
between the simplicity of the faith and 



































the Early Friends. 

Isaac Brown, of Kendal, England, one 
of the ripest scholars in our Branch of 
the Church, Thomas Chase, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Haverford College, 
James Wood, A.M., of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., William L. Pearson, Ph.D., of Leip- 
zig, President James E. Rhoads, M.D., 















































Newman, of England, President B. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa, and 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Editor of Friends’ 
Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 
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THE ORDINANCES. 


(Continued from page 613.) 
It is impossible for our Society to take 


the position here indicated regarding the 
Sacraments, without seeming to claim 
higher attainments in religious life, than 
our brethren of other denominations. 
But we freely acknowledge that personal 
piety, though facilitated by, is not depend- 
ent on correct views of Divine truth, and 
that in all branches of the Church there 
have been and are many examples of 
eminent piety and saintly character, 
showing and warning us who claim to see 
the truth more clearly, that the teaching 
of the apostle Paul is as true now as when 
written, ‘‘neither Circumcision availeth 
anything, nor Uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.”” But, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent assumption involved, we cannot 
forego the presentation of what we be- 
lieve to be the highest ground of Gospel 
trath, open to all others alike with our- 
selves, the occupation of which is the 
very birthright of humanity, promoting 
the truest knowledge of the Most High 
and so influencing all the highest in- 
terests of life. 

Reference was made a few minutes 
since to the claims advanced in support 
of the Sacraments, that they were clearly 
appointed by our Saviour and authorized 
by the example of the apostolic Church. 
Friends are therefore charged with setting 
at naught the injunctions of our Saviour 
and the practice of His disciples, and ig- 
horing that which was divinely intended 
a 2 permanent feature of the life and 
ministry of the Church. One writer dis- 
linctly declares, what no doubt would be 
endorsed by many, that on this account 
the Society of Friends cannot be consid- 
ered as a part of the Church of Christ. 
He says: ‘*They are not a Church of 
united brethren, they are a Society of 
Friends,” although, with a singular dis- 
tegard for essentials in a matter where 
they alone should have weight he adds, 
“Itmay be that their friendliness even to 
others outside of their Society, is frequently 
better than the brotherliness of members 

a professedly Christian community.” 
article in which this appears is one of 

‘series of a religious character published 
under the title of «* Present Day Papers,”’ 

Alexander Ewing, Bishop of Argyle, a 
man of earnest piety and generally broad 

Views, od warm friend of Thos. Erskine 

others who represented, a few 

decades pas the most liberal and en- 

+ phases of religious thought in 

the English and Scotch Churches. * This 

more surprising the appearance in 

nha aa of soserious a charge, and 

how firmly lodged is the opinion as 
necessity of the ordinances. 
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Regarding the authority advanced: for 
Baptism and the Supper, first in impor- 
tance, are the recorded words of Our 
Saviour, establishing as claimed, these 
rites as ordinances of His Church. 

In my opinion, too much of the defence 
of our position has been made to depend 
on our ability to give tothe words of 
Scripture on these subjects a purely spir- 
itual application, to the exclusion of any 
literal meaning. If our case rests on its 
strongest ground, we need feel no con- 
cern in admitting that there is that in the 
New Testament, which appears to some 
extent to justify the advocates of the Sac- 
raments in claiming Divine approval for 
them. It is not adopting the best course 
to bring others to see the subject in the 
same light that we do, to attempt to 
prove that our Saviour never con- 
templated a literal meaning for the words 
sometimes used in this connection. On 
the contrary, it is in harmony with the 
idea of the development of the Church to 
believe that, recognizing the conditions 
and the want of that time (a want that 
seems not yet to have fully disappeared), 
he should have partially suited his in- 
struction to its requirements, while also 
providing that in the higher light of the 
Spirit, the same teaching would meet the 
needs of acondition spiritually much ad- 
vanced. Indeed as we reflect upon it, 
does it not appear that one of the strong- 
est evidences of the Divine origin of the 
New Testament Scriptures is found in 
their adaptability to the different spiritual 
conditions to which they would have to 
minister, not only of individual growth, 
but also of the Church at large in widely 
distant ages of its existence. When we 
consider, that the same text was to furn- 
ish the teaching required for the moderate 
spiritual condition of the Church at the 
time they originated, and also for the ad- 
vancing and most fully developed state to 
which the militant Church can attain; 
being the Testament of the Son of God, 
and the outward means, which under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit would lead 
the people of God into that Covenant of 
Divine Love, of which they were the in- 
spired record: In view of this, must we 
not recognize their fitness for so difficult 
a work as evidence of their supernatural 
source, 

And so we are justified in believing, 
that He to whose eye all futurity was 
open, who so well ‘‘*knew what was in 
man,’’ and what manner of spirit he was 
of, foresaw the slow approaches of His 
Church to its full spiritual inheritance ; 
the slowly yielding disposition to cling to 
ritual, that same condition which had 
rendered needful the ceremonials under 
the law: foreseeing this, can we not be- 
lieve that He mercifully provided for it in 

















the text of the Sacred writings, which at 
the same time was able to reveal to the 
spiritually quickened sight, those deeper 
aspects of the Kingdom of God, in which 
its true nature is discerned and the 
the soul brought into direct union with 
the source of all life, in that power which 
needs no outward aid. Thus, believing 
that we are in the light of the highest 
teaching of our Saviour on this subject, 
we can meet with confidence the charge 
of setting at naught the literal meaning 
ot his words. : aan 

On the other hand, it would seem as if 
all the passages claimed in support of 
baptism are over balanced by those, in 
which both by the testimony of John the 
Baptist and our Saviour Himself, the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost is shown to 
be the one specially to characterize the 
Gospel Dispensation and ultimately to 
supersede the outward rite. 

Most of the references to baptism in the 
four Gospels are made directly or indirect. 
ly to the baptism of John, with the teaching 
just stated. Twice are recorded the part- 
ing words of our Saviour to his disciples, 
to ‘‘ Baptize into the name (that is into 
the power) of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,’’ which from its very nature must 
have referred to a spiritual regeneration 
through the ministry of the Word, rather 
than to any formal outward rite. In the 
only other allusion in the Gospels and in 
the several allusions in the Acts, it appears 
that the rite of Baptism was performed 
by the disciples (in the tormer case in 
the company of our Saviour), as an out- 
ward sign of professed allegiance to 
Christ and enrolment in His Church. The 
Epistles of Peter and Paul are the only 
ones that contain references to the sub- 
ject, all of them pointing exclusively to 
spiritual experiences of the deepest 
nature. St. Peter in his only allusion to 
it describes Baptism, as the answer of a 
good conscience toward God, in distinct- 
10n from any result of the outward use of 
water. St. Paul in several places presents 
one general thought with variations: 
‘* Buried with Christ ;’’ ‘arising with 
Him in the newness of life ;’’ ‘* putting 
on Christ.’’ 

These figures of speech! indicate a 
change in the inmost nature, comparable 
to death or a desire to die unto selffhe and 
old nature; a yielding passively to the 
enfolding purifying influence of the Hi ly 
Spirit, resulting in a burial of self, from 
which there is arising with new aspirations 
and affections, truly described as ‘‘ a new- 
ness of life :’’ thus becoming centercd on 
Christ, instead of being self-centered. 
The experience here indicated, whether 
known in a definite and intense form, or 
gradually (and it may be either), is re- 
garded by Friends as the only tiue Bap- 
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tism, the Baptism of regeneration, and 
must be that to which St. Paul referred 
when he declared: ‘* There is one Lord, 
one Faith, one Baptism.” 

The testimony of Scripture drawn from 
the recorded practice of the Apostles is 
such as we might expect to find, remem- 
bering the condition of the people both 
Jewish and Gentile at the period of transi- 
tion from the Dispensation of Law and 
Ritual, to the Dispensation of Grace and 
Spirit. Had the line of distinction as re- 
gards all forms in religion been then 
sharply drawn; had every outward and 
sensible aid been dispensed with by 
Divine Ordering, and reliance placed 
solely upon the operation and efficacy of 
spiritual exercises, it is doubtful whether 
the establishment of the Gospel Church 
would not have been seriously endanger- 
ed. On the other hand to have yielded 
so much to the requirements of an unde- 
veloped spirituality as to establish by 
Divine authority any particular ceremon- 
ies, would have been to sacrifice to the 
needs of that period, the hope and prom- 
ise of the Gospel as to its highest char- 
acter, and its expansion in the freedom of 
the pure truth. And so we find that 
through Divine wisdom and Divine per- 
mission, the practical aspect in which the 
new religion appeared was adapted to the 
condition of the time, while the teaching 
for the future in the pervading character 
of the written word, would be able under 
the enlightening influence of the Spirit, to 
guide into the purely spiritual ideal of the 
Gospel. 

I would like to strengthen this general 
thought by a brief disgression, in con- 
sidering the circumstances connected with 
the first outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
We'know that the close reaization of man 
to God in the Spirit as the result of this, 
was to be one of the greatest, if not the 
main distinctive feature of the New Dis- 
pensation. Its importance had been fore- 
told in prophecy. It had been referred to 
by our Saviour as ‘‘ the promise of the 
Father,’’ ** the enduement from on high,”’ 
and through the influence of the Com- 
rorter thus to be sent to them, He assured 
his Disciples that He ‘* would not leave 
them orphans.’’ 

We can readily believe how needful it 
was that the advent of that gift which was 
to bear so important a relation to the lit 
tle company of believers, should be made 
with distinctness, attesting the relation of 
what had been the subject of so much 
prophecy and promise. We can also 
believe that this would not have been the 
case, had the outpouring of the Spirit oc- 
curred, with whatever intensity, yet sim- 
ply in the form of that silent influence 
upon the heart and mind which marks its 
exercise now, that is, had it appeared in 
what may be called ‘‘ its normal express- 
ion.’ Therefore, it is not surprising. that 
the introduction of this new agency, 
should have been attended by miraculous 
circumstances which commanded atten- 
tion. The evident facts of ‘‘cloven 
tongues as of fire,’’ and the speaking “ in 
unknown tongues,’’ addressing the senses 


of sight and hearing, proved the presence 
and reality of the unseen Power. This 
co operated with and made more per- 
manent the purely spiritual results, real- 
ized in uplifted spirits, and hearts tender- 
ed under a sense of the love of God, and 
a fellowship in Christ their risen Head. 

In view of the above, we may reverently 
raise this question, which we would not 
venture to answer: ‘* May we not believe 
that the chief distinctive feature of Pente- 
cost was the form rather than the intensity 
of the Spiritual influence then manifested.’’ 
Have there not been repeated occasions 
in the history of our own and other 
branches of the Church, marked by Pente- 
costal power though not in Pentecostal 
form ? Is it not simply loyalty to the truest 
conception of the reign of the Spirit as 
an emanation of Divine love, enfolding 
and energising the human soul, to believe, 
that such communication of the Divine 
life should characterize the onward prog- 
ress of the Church, at least as fully as 
was the case at first, when there was less 
ability to receive and respond to it in its 
purest form ? 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEMBERSHIP. 


There are few, if any religious bodies, 
not congregational in their form of church 
government, in which so much power and 
authority is vested in the general member- 
ship as among Friends. Although we ap- 
point representatives from subordinate to 
superior meetings, neither our Monthly, 
Quarterly nor Yearly Meetings are exclu- 
sively confined to them, for every member 
has an equal privilege of attending and of 
making his or her influence felt in the de- 
cision of the meeting on any subject that 
may be before it. This is clearly right, 
and in accord with apostolic usage (Acts 
vi. 5: xv. 22). But it has dangers. It is 
true, there are certain safeguards, which 
tend to check any hasty conclusions. The 
first of these is the fact that our meetings 
for business are distinctly religious gather- 
ings, and are expected to be held under a 
solemn sense of the responsibility of acting 
in accord with the mind of the Spirit. 
Speaking to the business on hand is, to a 
certain extent, a religious exercise, not to 
be done thoughtlessly, but with a humble 
desire for divine enlightenment. Such 
speaking is more than giving an opinion ; 
it is rendering judgment. This brings us 
to the second safeguard. We do not settle 
questions by voting. As I have said, each 
one speaker upon any question of business 
is really rendering his judgment. Those 


whose minds are not clear upon the sub.. 


ject, or who do not think it best to ex- 
press an opinion, are free to keep silence, 
and the conclusion reached is, as far as 
possible, the united judgment of those 
who have spoken. This does not mean 
that a mere majority is in favor of the con- 
clusion, for greater weight is accorded to 
those whose spiritual character is estab. 
lished, so that, while all have an equal 


privilege of speaking, the speech of all is 
not of equal weight. The presence of 
these checks is due to the fact that the So. 
ciety of Friends is not founded upon g 
democratic, but upon a theocratic basis, 

But notwithstanding these safeguar 
the fact remains that the powers conferred 
upon our membership at large are excep. 
tionally great, and this fact must more 
and more claim attention as our propor. 
tion of new members increases. It ig also 
to be noted that of late years the theo. 
cratic idea of church government jg less 
emphasized than formerly, and that the 
checks mentioned are consequently legs 
effective. 

In the past another barrier was raised to 
prevent the evils that were seen to lit ip 
the hasty introduction of new members, 
There was great caution exercised even ip 
encouraging outsiders to join us, and when 
they applied for membership they would 
often be kept waiting for months before 
they were admitted. This undoubtedly 
had the effect of a very complete safeguard 
to the dangers of democracy, but the price 
paid was altogether too great. A church 
that is afraid to receive into its arms in 
fants in spiritual knowledge and experi- 
ence is manifestly failing in an important 
part of its mission. It is neither wise nor 
loving to keep a person out of the circle 
of warm Christian fellowship, hold him at 
arms’ length, as it were, during those very 
weeks and months of his spiritual life, 
when he most needs all the help and en- 
couragement that he can get ; and then, 
when he has shown his ability to stand 
alone, to receive him into membership as 
a sort of reward for good behavior. A 
new convert, however ignorant, however 
young in the faith, ought at once to be 
taken into the warm and loving care of the 
church. But, this being granted, the 
problem remains: How can we do this, 
when it will be to put him irito a position 
of responsibility for which he is clearly 
unfitted? We might take one in, but if 
there be a prospect of a number joining in 
this way, the very integrity of our organl 
zation may be threatened. Again, we do 
not know whether such will continue i 
the faith; and we lay ourselves open 0 
many difficulties by too speedily receiving 
them into membership. These objections 
are only too well founded; and yet t0 
give heed to them cripples us in our ag 
gressive work, and we are in the dilemma 
of either injuring the young Christian by 
too long delay, or of injuring the body by 
too speedy action. Is there any nece 
sity for this dilemma? I think not, n0F 
do I believe either party should be it 
jured, but both benefited. _ 

There seems to be nothing in our doc: 
trines or principles to forbid two kinds 
membership among us, (1) full, or active 
membership, with all the privileges 00” 
enjoyed by our members generally. ™ 
trance into this should be conditio 
upon evidence ofa change of heart throug! 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and abeat} 
acceptance of our spiritual and prac , 
views of Christian life and service; ( 
‘€ associate’? membership, which 
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be conferred at once upon an applicant 
who desired it on profession of faith in 
ist. 
OTs should give the privilege of attend- 
ance on our meetings for discipline, but 
not that of taking part in the business, or 
of being appointed on committees. Such 
a member would be under the care of the 
oral committees and the overseers just 
as though he were an active member. In 
case he should not continue in the faith 
his name could be dropped by the Month- 
ly Meeting at the recommendation of the 
overseers without formal disownment. 
There need be no limit to the time that 
he should continue an ‘‘ associate’? mem- 
ber; but he should remain such until the 
meeting be satisfied that the time has 
come for him to be admitted as a full 
member. 

It will be said that this is only a modi- 
fication of the Methodist system of proba- 
tionary membership. ‘This is true ; but it 
does not constitute a valid objection to it, 
unless it can be shown that the change is 
contrary to the principles of our Society, 
which it clearly isnot. So far from strik- 
ing at our principles, such a change in our 
discipline would be conservative in its 
character, enabling us to take in new 
members quickly without risk to our poli- 
ty. This would tend to several results: 
It would throw the arm of the church 
around the young convert and thus really 
lesen the dangers of his making ship- 
wreck. It would enable us to teach him 
the way of truth more perfectly, after he 
was in the fold, instead of before, a differ- 
ence that would tend greatly to his estab- 
lishment. It would enable ns to be a 
rapidly increasing without ceasing to be a 
conservative body. 

The only real objection I have ever 
known urged against such a plan 1s, that 
the associate member may feel as if he does 

| not fully belong to the body, and that he 
: isbeing watched. But on the other hand 
being an associate meraber will stimulate 
him, not discourage him; and it will 
make the ‘‘ active’? members feel a more 
lively interest in his welfare than they 
would if he were admitted at once into 
full membership. 

nconclusion, we must take into|considera- 
ion that in the last twenty-five years, our 
Society has entered upon aggressive work 
sich as it has not known for a century 
and ahalf. We desire to increase and 
push torward so that we may fully live up 
to the will of the Lord for us. To do this 
' we must be able to take in members easily 
and safely. It has seemed to me this 
plan, which is not a new one, would be a 
tory solution to the question and 
one deserving of consideration. 


RicHarp H. Tuomas. 
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Waew I had neither faith nor hope 

revealed Himself in me, and gave 

me His Spirit and Grace, which I found 
tin the deeps and in weakness. 


—G. Fox. 
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From The London Spectator. 


A STUDY OF THE QUAKERS.* 





A study of the Quakers is not likely at 
the first glance to attract much interest or 
a wide circle of readers. Once a com- 
pany of enthusiasts, the objects of a sense- 
less persecution for their faithfulness to con- 
victions not always wise; nowasmall, quiet 
harmless sect, useful in works of benevo- 
lence, and not given to propagandism, 
they are regarded with pity as to the past, 
and as to the present with a kind of respect- 
fullindifference. Yet the story of the early 
Quakers is well worth telling, and it is 
told by Mr. Turner with a spirit and 
fidelity which should delight the historical 
student as well as the general reader. But 
the book is written with an ulterior pur- 
pose, which is set forth in the preface, aud 
must be briefly mentioned here. 

The author was formerly engaged as a 

missionary in China. His retarn to Eng- 
land brought other changes than rest and 
a different kind of work :—‘*‘ The study 
of the evidences of Christianity, com- 
menced in China for the sake of the 
heathen, had to be continued at home in 
the face of the rising tide of scepticism, 
which threatened to sweep away the very 
foundations of the Christian faith.’’ A 
sore conflict followed, from which he 
emerged with a conception of the Chris- 
tian religion which was new to him, and 
which he wrote down in a paper as yet 
unpublished. He had for some years 
been associated with Friends in philan- 
thropic work, but it was not till after this 
paper was written that a Quaker lady gave 
him a copy of John Woolman’s Journal :— 
‘*At once he recognized that his new con- 
ception was not new, but had been re- 
vealed to others before. Following the 
clue, he plunged into the study of George 
Fox and the primitive Quakers.” This 
study did not lead him to become a Qua- 
ker, nor is his book especially addressed to 
members of the Quaker sect. But it did 
lead him to perceive how a lesson could 
be drawn from the pages of history, the 
truth of which had been confirmed inde- 
pendently in his own experience, while its 
importance cannot be overrated in the ex- 
igencies of the present day. Asasect,the 
Quake1ssoon and rather suddenly declined, 
possibly, as is suggested, because the age 
was not fully ripe for the reception of the 
truth which had been revealed to them. 
To revive them as a body is not in the 
least a part of the author’s design. And 
in setting forth what he believes to be the 
truth in the guise of a study from life, he 
has encountered all the difficulties and 
drawbacks which attend life studies, and 
distinguish the real from the ideal. With 
the utmost fairness he depicts the darker 
side, while presenting the more favorable 
points in a vivid light. 

The religion of George Fox, the Apostle 
of the Inward Light, is shown in contrast 
with the stern and relentless creed of the 





* The Quakers ; a Study, Historical and Critical. By 
Fredetick Storrs Turner. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co, 
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Puritanism of the day. There was a 
difference between the two from the be- 
ginning. ‘The Puritan’s religion began 
in the contemplation of an external circle 
of infinite dimensions.’’ Utterly insig- 
nificant himself, he was surrounded by 
awful realities, and overwhelmed with the 
probability of impending doom. Natu- 
rally, his first object was to flee from the 
After describing the 
character of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, who is 
taken, not unfairly, as a type of the 
Christian of the day, we are told that— 


“In Fox's journal we see another sort of 
Christian, one who is himself Evangelist, 
Interpreter, Great-heart, and Valiant-for-the- 
truth, not in fiction but in living fact. Here 
is a Christian who for four years con- 
tinuously fought with Apollyon and 
struggled through the valley of hhe shadow 
of death. Then having won his way through 
the darkness to the light, for forty years he 
lived in the light, with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil held down under his feet. . . . 
The difference between Bunyan's Pilgrim 
and Fox's journal is the difference between 
their religious beliefs. Bunyan wanted to 
be saved from Hell; Fox wanted to be 
saved from sin,” 


It is difficult for us now to estimate how 
great was the change from the pressure of 
the iron logic of the Puritans ‘‘to the 
free, joyous, hopeful life into which Fox 
conducted the Children of the Light.’’ 
His mission was to direct men to the 
manifestation of Christ in the heart—to 
man’s true teacher, the Spirit of God. 
The Puritans rested primarily on the au- 
thority of Scripture. They did also be- 
lieve in the Spirit, and Fox and his 
followers believed in the Bible. Fox said, 
indeed, to the horror of his opponents, 
that the book was the record of a revela- 
tion, not the revelation itself, and that 
the Spirit that gave the Bible must be 
above the Bible; but not only did he be- 
lieve in and love it, but he was quite una- 
ware of any questions of authority or in- 
spiration, and he accepted both exactly 
as the Calvinists did. In attempting to 
define the relation between the B.ble and 
the Spirit, Fox and the more scholarly 
exponents of his faith were sometimes 
inconsistent, and not free from confusion 
of thought. At times it seems as if they 
and their opponents were drawing near 
to each other, and in actual experience 
they were often nearer than they sup- 
posed; yet there was a difference in 
dominating principle, and it is this differ- 
ence that deserves attention now. 

Two hundred years have passed, and 
the thoughtful inquirer is no longer able 
to rest his faith securely on the letter of 
Scripture, nor can he, though he may try 
te do so, rest it on the authority of wise 
and holy men of old. Beset on the one 
hand by the facts and hypotheses of 
science, and on the other by the criticism 
of the Old and New Testaments, he feels 
at times as if all were being taken away, 
and the very ground shaking under his 
feet. Is there nothing that he can learn 
from the early Quakers to help him in 
this strait? It is true that their intellec- 
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tual d:velopment was much behind our 
age :— 


*‘ Their opinions cannot be altogether ours, 
But their method, which in spite of some 
blemishes was on the whole eminently suc- 
cessful, is as suitable for ourselves as for 
re They made practical experi- 
ment of Christianity from the inside. Of 
course they were not the first discoverers of 
this method. All true Christians have 
adopted it in all ages. But these despised - 
Quakers more clearly, more thoroughly 
than others recognized that this is the true 
way ; that we ought to begin with this; that, 
in fact, there is no other, It was a great 
discovery, worthy to be reckoned a revela- 
tion from God. 


To begin with this: to recognize that 


‘the light within us pointing to that which 


is right and good and true, must at least 
be cherished and obeyed, that we need 
not wait till we have decided as to its 
origin, or settled its claim, but that we 
should arise and follow, for if it be from 
God, ‘‘the trust which is obedience,’’ 
will lead to more. It is a matter of wide 
experience that it does lead to more. In 
a passage of great power and beauty, 
there is depicted the position of one who, 
in the whole-hearted search after truth, 
has sadly parted one by one with his 
cherished beliefs, as he fears for ever, and 
stands at last alone with God and duty. 
That remains, and he will not give up his 
faith in God till he has proved whether 
his sense of duty is not a spark of light 
from Him. Yielding with absolute self- 
surrender, trusting in God alone, his 
humble, watchful obedience brings its 
own reward :— 


‘‘For the truth’s sake ...... we gave 
up all, and all is being given back, changed 
as to its form, clothed in new beauty and 
power. We dared not build up our faith in 
the Son of God on the evidence of miracles, 
but left alone with the Son of Man, the Cru- 
cified, we loved Him as never before, and 
as we humbly endeavored to walk in His 
steps, lo! He was transfigured before us, all 
His memory, all His story, all His influence 
through the ages was illumined by its own 
celestial light, until it shone with the glory 
of the Eternal Love, and we heard the voice 
from heaven: ‘This is my beloved Son, 
hear ye Him,’..... We gave up the Bi- 
ble as an infallible oracle speaking unin- 
telligible mysteries, and now it is given back 
to us, the record of God's teaching to His 
people of old, the treasure-house of revela- 
tions to and through prophets and apostles 
and the Son Himself, which we can enter 
into, and in our measure receive and pos- 
sess by the inspiration of the same Spirit. 
We gave up the Church as the infallible au- 
thority, lord over God's heritage ; it is given 
back to us as the communion of saints,the 
home of God’s children, a spiritual brother- 
hood to which many unconsciously belong.” 


If we understand Mr. Turner aright, he 
means that those who have been shaken 
in their Christian faith, the foundations 
on which they once rested having been in 
some respects laid open to suspicion, if 
they are faithful to the light within—that 
is, to the deepest convictions of which 
they are conscious—may regain more 
than they have lost as they grow in faith 


and cbedience. The testimony of expe- 
rience ultimately corroborates the testi- 
mony of Scripture, especially as regards 
the life and work of Christ; and things 
concerning Him which may before have 
appeared to lack evidence sufficient for 
their miraculous character, are seen to be 
in perfect harmony with Him whom they 
have learned to recognize in the depths of 
their spirits as the Son of God. The 
thought thus stated is not new, but it has 
seldom been set forth with such force of 
conviction and vigor of illustration as in 
this book. 


—_~ 0 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





RaMALLAH.—A clergyman writing to 
the Oxford Times, says: 

“ Ramallah does not seem to be men- 
tioned in Scripture, but it is surrounded 
by places which have been identified with 
Biblical sites, and which figured in the 
history of Samuel especially. I am lo- 
cated for the night in the house of an 
American Quaker Mission, which is evi- 
dently doing a great work here. Ramal- 
lah is a Christian village with a population 
of about 2500. So far I have noticed that 
Christian villages in Palestine offer a great 
contrast in point of cleanliness to Moham- 
medan ones. We took three hours to 
come from Jerusalem here, although the 
distance is only nine miles. The road 
was exceedingly bad, being more like a 
rocky river-bed most of the way. 

‘* This evening there was a prayer meet- 
ing at the mission house. It was an hour 
that I shall always hold in most pleasant 
remembrance. The room, which was a 
small one, was comfortably full. It was 
intensely interesting to hear the grand 
Old Hundredth, and other well-known 
tunes sung to Arabic words by men in the 
garb of Isaac, and women in that of Re- 
bekab. I had a hymn book handed me, 
and though I could not follow the words, 
I was very much interested in following 
the notes, as they went from right to left 
as the words of the hymn did. Several 
were moved either to offer upa prayer, to 
read a chapter, or to deliver a short ad- 
dress. Sometimes there would be a pause 
of a few minutes. My heart was so full 
that I was on the point of asking the Lady 
Superior if any one would interpret to 
those present the few words that I wished 
to say, when she turned and asked me if I 
would kindly do what it had long been in 
my heart to do. I then addressed to them 
a few words of exhortation, Dr. Ibrahim 
Bey Teabet acting as interpreter. Never 
were words of mine more heartfelt, and at 
the conclusion of my address there was a 
general ‘‘ Amen ’”’ from the audience. It 
was all exceedingly interesting, and I shall 
always have a pleasant recollection of my 
only evening at Ramallah.” 


THE COLLEGE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT., 


—Upto December roth, 4632 students in 
American colleges had expressed their wil- 
lingness to go as missionaries to foreign 
fields. Of these 78 per cent. are men, 22 


per cent. women, 35 per cent. gradug 
27¥4 per cent. are Presbyterians, 18 py 
cent. Congregationalists, 14 per cent 
Methodists, 1114 per cent. Baptists, F 
denominations are represented. If these 
Evangelists scatter throughout the world 
the doctrines of Christ set home by the 
Holy Spirit, hope will become fruition: 


Then shall wars and tumullts ¢ease, 
Then be banished grief and pain: 

Righteousness and joy and peace 
Undisturbed shall ever reign, 


—Amer. Advocate of Peace, 


MEDICAL Missions —A very important 
meeting in behalf of the above subject was 
held at Merion, Thursday afternoon, the 
27th ult. 

Rev. W. H. Miller, of Bryn Mawr, pre. 
sided, and the meeting was addressed by 
Dr. G. D. Dowkoutt, and Mr. Elias [, 
Herrick, of New York. The special of 
ject of the meeting was the organization 
of an auxiliary of The International Medi. 
cal Missionary Society whose headquarters 
is in New York City. 

Dr. Dowkoutt established this society 
about ten years ago by opening a Medical 
Mission Dispensary in the fourth ward. 

The work has grown until now the $0 
ciety has six missions in New York and 
two in Brooklyn, besides a Training In 
stitute for medical missionary students, 
both men and women. 

For the past two years nearly sixty stu- 
dents have been in training. The students 
of this society are laboring’in India, Chi- 
na and Afri¢a. 

It is now intended to form auxiliary 
branches in other places, for the purpose 
of furthering the work of the parent s0 
ciety in training medical missionaries for 
the foreign field. Mrs. Matthew Baird 
was appointed President (Merion, Pa.); 
Mrs. Seth B. Stitt, Treasurer (18th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia), and Elizibeth 
C. Winn, Secretary (Merion, Pa.), of this 
newly-formed branch. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one, 
and great interest was evinced, as the ter- 
rible need for medical aid among the hea 
then was portrayed by Dr. Dowkoutt and 
Mr. Herrick. ‘The hearty co operation of 
Chrstian women in Philadelphia and 
cinity is earnestly desired.—Preshylerias 
Journal. 

IN ‘THE LAST annual report of the Wo 
men’s Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
the Northwest occurs the following pa 
sage, which not only presents a hopef 
outlook for mission work among th 
lem women, but possesses added interest 
in its mention of one well-known to maty 
readers of Zhe Missionary, one ¥ i 
childhood was spent in Persia, her gi 
hood in the mountains of Tennessee, ‘. 
who is devoting her womanhood to 
people amongst whom her eyes first 8 
the light, and for whom her missionary 
father laid down his life. The report say 

‘The results of the evangelistic 
of .. . Mrs. Annie Rhea Wilson best 
more apparent each year. Many ae 
are now open which have heretofore 
closed, especially among Moham 
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Visiting among all classes begins on New 
Year's Day. The young married daughter 
of the Crown Prince, who lives at Tabriz, 
gent an invitation through Mrs. Wilson to 
the ladies of the Mission to visit her on 
that day. Five of the ladies accepted. 
The Princess sent her own carriage, with 
its gorgeous outriders, for Mrs. Wilson, 
who is giving her instruction on the piano. 
In the room in which they were received 
they found the Princess reclining among 
her cushions, surrounded by her aunts and 
cousins, her maids, and the eunuchs of the 
court. Pictures, vases and bric-a brac or- 
namented the room. A table with can- 
dies, sweetmeats, sherbet and fruits stood 
jn the centre. The Princess did not rise 
to receive her guests. The others rose 
and stood until the guests were seated. 
After the dainties were served, all ad- 
journed to an adjicent sa/om, where the 
Princess played the five pieces she had 
jearned. . . This was an important visit ; 
for after being received by the Princess, 
every door in Tabriz would gladly open 
for their reception.’’ 

A little further on, in speaking of the 
work of lady medical missionaries in Per- 
sia, the same report says: ‘* The harems 
of Moslem women will ofen to medical 
missionaries when closed to all others. 
Daily will they find opportunities of tell- 
ing of Christ the Divine Healer and Sa- 
viour of mankind.... The morning 
breaks in Persia! Annul the death pen- 
alty, and there will come among Moslem 
nations such overturning of old faiths as 
shall astonish an unbelieving world.’’— 
The Missionary. ° 


Mexico.—J. Milton Greene, D.D., 
writing from Mexico, mentions the fol- 
lowing difficulties encountered in Mexico 
by Christian missionaries: First, the ig- 
norance of the people ; not more than one 
in five being able to read. Second, the 
poverty of the people ; the ordinary peon 
or farm-hand receives not more than 25 
cents a day for his labor. Third, the race 
prejudices of the people, fearing that the 
missionaries are emissaries of the United 
States to secure the annexetion of their 
country. Fourth, the lack of character 
of the Mexican people. Fifth, the power 
of priestly influence. To espouse the 
evangelical faith 1s to fall under the priestly 
ban, and thus become an outcast from the 
creles of favored society. Sixth, social 
Persecution visited upon all evangelical 
Christians. Seventh, disbelief. Many who 
ave been alienated from Romanism by 
Us absurdities, inconsistencies, anti-patri- 
oie principles and history, and the vicious 

ter and conduct of the priesthood, 
have abjured all faith in any form of Chris- 
Nan teaching and worship. 


_——_ +e 





_Tenviep the situation of hermits, as re- 
lited from the world, and sheltered from 
many temptations, but I also saw that, un- 

T could leave 


Vanity, and 
%Utward 
shelter, 


behind me my pride, 
€very carnal propensity, an 
solitude could afford me little 
— Stephen Grellet. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

At DarLincton, England, Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held on the 1oth of 
Fourth mo. inst., our beloved Friend, 
Isaac Sharp, unfolded a prospect of ex- 
tensive service in the love of the Gospel 
in foreign lands, embracing France, Syria, 
Constantinople, India, Japan and Am- 
erica. Large hearted sympathy and lov- 
ing solicitude were felt with him in this 
weighty concern, involving so much grave 
responsibility, and a certificate was grant- 
ed, liberating him for the service, subject 
in course to the approval of Durham 
Quarterly Meeting and the Yearly Meet- 
ing on Ministry and Oversight, G. V. 


Lonpon.—According to arrangement, 
Richard Ball Rutter gave an interesting 
lecture at Devonshire House on the 3d 
ult., the subject being ‘‘Some Quaker 
Poets.”” Ina brief review by way of in- 
troduction, the lecturer urged the import- 
ance of a study of poetry, especially by 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard, not only 
as an agreeable change, but as an effec- 
tive way of presenting religious truths. 
Among the Quaker poets, to whom more 
or less reference was made, R. B. R. gave 
interesting details concerning Thomas 
Ellwood, who suggested to Milton the 
idea of writing ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 
These were followed by notices of the 
lives, character, and writings of T. Scott, 
of Amwell, Amelia Opie, Robert Lovell, 
Bernard Barton, Jeremiah H. Wiffen, 
Benjamin Brown Whiffen, William and 
Mary Howitt, Samuel M. Waring, Anna 
Letitia Waring, John G. Whittier, Jare 
Crewdson, and William Ball, with several 
others still living. The lecture was also 
suitably illustrated by large quotations 
from some of the most popular poems of 
the authors referred to, and at the close, 
in response to a request from one of the 
audience, the lecturer recited some well- 
known lines of which -he was the author. 


Many of the details needful for the 
successful holding of tre [English] Teach. 
ers’ Conference are now well in hand. 
Friends in Birmingham are responding 
kindly and liberally to the appeals of the 
committee with regard to the hospitality 
which will be offered on the occasion to 
the representatives from a distance. There 
can be no doubt if five hundred of these 
are to be entertained for three or four 
days, this hospitality will have to be of a 
very expansive character; but we can 
answer for our Birmingham friends spar- 
ing nothing that may contribute to the 
well-being of those they may be called 
upon to entertain. 

The most important point, however, in 
relation to this Conference will rest on 
the teachers generally of our First-day 
schools—that of providing suitable sub- 
jects for its consideration and decision. 
Since the last Conference at Birmingham, 
the number of scholars in our schools 
has more than trebled, and a new gen- 
eration of teachers, for the most part, 
have grown up in the midst of them, 
who ought to be able to make their wants 
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and wishes known with practical effect on 
their future work. It may reasonably be 
concluded that adult schools will claim 
the fullest consideration, especially re- 
membering that the last Conference of 
Friends’ First-day School Teachers, held 
at Manchester, 1885, was specially de- 
voted to the work of children’s schools. 
—Monthly Record. 


HENRY STANLEY AND Mary ANNA 
NEWMAN spent about three weeks in the 
limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, that 
is, from the 22d of Third month, to the 
14th of Fourth month. They first visited 
Richmond, Virginia, and then proceeded 
to Washington, and thence to Baltimore, 
where they remained a week. From this 
place they visited in succession, Lincoln, 
Ashton and Deer Creek Meetings, after 
which they went forward to Philadelphia. 

The visits to these places were very ac- 
ceptable. Besides attending the regular 
meetings and holding appointed ones, 
H. S. Newman lectured on Palestine and 
on Syria. In Washington he spoke to 
the colored students at the Howard Uni- 
versity. In Baltimore he gave several 
Bible Readings, and lectured to the Y. M. 
C. A., in addition to holding special 
meetings at Federal Hill Meeting-house. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING was 
held on the 21st of Fourth month at Ash- 
ton, Md. Besides various ministers be- 
longing to the Quarterly Meeting, Rufus 
P. King, of North Carolina, was very ac- 
ceptably present. At the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight, held on Seventh- 
day, the 19th instant, a Minute was re- 
ceived from Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
acknowledging Dr. Willis N. Whitney, a 
member of that Meeting, now resident in 
Tokyo, Japan, a minister of the Gospel. 
Full unity was expressed with the Minute, 
and the action of the Monthly Meeting 
was endorsed, 

The meetings for worship, while not so 
large as last year, owing to local attrac- 
tions elsewhere, were well attended and 
felt to be times of refreshing. 


NATHAN T. AND EsTHER G, FRAME are 
engaged in religious work in the south. 
We learn that on the 4th inst. they were 
at Lebanon, Tenn., a town of about 3,000 
inhabitants. A very blessed work was 
going-on. ‘The Cumberland Presbyterian 
University is located there, in which there 
is, beside the literary, a theological and a 
law department. About 300 theological 
students are there, and in all the attend- 
ance is some 700. Many students attend 
the services, where they hear a full Gos- 
pel, Christ being preached as a Saviour 
Jrom and not ia sin. They sf also a 
practical illustration of the fact! that wo- 
man is called to, and can preach the Gos- 
pel. Their work in this place is far- 
reaching —Christian Worker. 


ELLwoop W, WEESNER expects to be 
again in Philadelphia about Fifth month 
8th, before returning to Alaska. Com- 
munications will reach him up to that 
time, if addressed to him at Friends’ In- 
stitute, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 1, 1890. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING has 
concluded its session for this year ‘‘ under 
a feeling of brotherly love.’’ As expressed 
by a visitor who last attended it fifteen 
years ago, there is apparent a growth in 
this vital element within its borders. Yet 
the aspiration was not out of place to which 
one of its members gave utterance, that 
it may become still less insular in its rela- 
tion to other bodies, which are really kin- 
dred to it. 

This wish was especially felt when 
Henry Stanley Newman conveyed the mes 
sage of love which he was charged to de- 
liver from London Yearly Meeting. Sev 
erral voices responded cordially to this 
message, representing a large number who 
had not opportunity to be heard ; but the 
decision of the Clerk that no message 
could be sent in reciprocation from Phila- 
delphia to London Yearly Meeting, de- 
monstrates sadly the abnormality of our 
position. Happily, however, two valued 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
are now abroad as ‘‘ living epistles’’ to 
our brethren of Great Britain and Ireland. 


> 








AMERICAN BARBARISM.—Years ago, it 
was considered a mark of heathenish, 
almost inhuman character for the Chinese 
government and people to refuse permis- 
sion to foreigners to reside in or even to 
travel in their country. Yet almost the 
same thing is now proposed to be done 
by our nation, under the full light of 
Christian civilization. We cannot better 
set forth the feeling of humane people to- 
wards the ‘* Chinese Exclusion Act” than 
by endorsing the following sentences from 
the Correspondence of the Philade:phia 
Public Ledger : 


‘*Both commerce and religion united, 
to-day, in opposing the passage of the bill 
to ameud the Census act, the effect of 
which would be to exclude all Chinamen 
from this country, or even if only tra- 
vellers, merchants, students temporarily 
residing here. The Chamber of Commerce 
passed a series of strong resolutions against 
the proposed legislation and the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Church took 
similar action. The Chamber sees in this 
last act of Chinese exclusion a threatened 
blow to American commerce with China, 
and the churchmen realize what will be 
tue peril of the missionaries in China if 
this additional indignity to that nation is 
actually enforced. Merchants who have 
given the subject careful thought and in. 
vestigation, and who are entirely divorced 


































































said Dr. Leonard, at the Methodist Con- 
ference to-day, ‘has 75 missionaries in 
China, and the property of the Missionary 
Society, 
printing presses, &c., is worth several 
hundred thousand dollars. If the Govern- 
ment of the United States insisted upon 
passing this bill the action would be un- 
just and unchristian, and the Chinese 
might retaliate by driving the American 
missionaries out of China. 
lutions passed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, this afternoon, it is declared that, 


the United States and of the Government 
and people of China, the proposed mea- 
sure is absurd, barbarous, unchristian and 
cowardly. 


all the power and intelligence which war- 
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from the political considerations which so 
largely control the action of Congress, be- 
lieve that sooner or later this nation’s 
treatment of China and the Chinese will 
revert against us. 
generation,’ said E. H. Ammidown, to- 
day,.‘ but in the next century China may 
be strong enough to resent the indignities 
to which we have subjected her as a nation 
and asa people.’ 
whatever local police legislation she pleases 
to govern the Chinese in her State,’ said 
W. E. Dodge, ‘ but as a nation it is time 
that we call a halt in our treatment of 
China. This last act would bethe final turn 
of the screw so terrible and so cruel that 
I wonder that any one can advocate such 
a measure.’ 


‘It may not be 1n this 


‘California may pass 


‘The Methodist Episcopal Church,’ 


including churches, schools, 


In the reso- 


‘in its treatment of the Chinese now in 


It is an absurd pretense that 
the 65,000,000 of American people, with 


rant the claim that they are the greatest 
nation on earth, should be in danger of 
contamination and debasement by the 
presence of 70,000 Chinese, inoffensive, 
quiet persons, scattered over an imperial 
territory, and prevented by law, and by 
their own preferences, from becoming 
citizens or taking any part in our civil 
affairs. It is cowardly, because it is a 
wanton act of oppression and injustice, 
inflicted by a powerful nation upon per- 
sons in numbers and circumstances weak 
and incapable of resistance. It is coward- 
ly as regards the Government and the 
poople of China, because it is plain that 
Government and that people are in no 
condition at this time to resent our, in- 
solence.’ ’’ 


ee Oe 


IT IS NOT WELL to be forgetful of our 
own national faults, when we censure 
what appear to be crimes on the part of 
others. But the civilized world has been 
latterly shocked by what must be in the 
main accepted as authentic accounts of 
cruelty to Russian political prisoners in 
Siberia. Floggirg to death of one woman, 
at least, has been attested through the 
medical journals (as stated in the London 
Lancet), by reason of the urgent protesta- 
tion of a prison surgeon, who certified 
that the prisoner so treated had heart dis- 
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ease, and refused to be present at the ex, 
ecution of the sentence. 


Such occurrences are hardly denied by 


Russian official authority ; they are rather 
defended, on the ground of desert ang 
necessity. This defence is not acceptable 
in the present century. A strong and 
brave appeal has been lately made jn 
Madame Tshebrikova’s letter to the Czar ; 
in which she ascribes the worst Outrages 
to the misdemeanors of under officials, 
each one of whom is allowed to be abso. 
lute in his own petty sphere. She urges 
upon the Czar to use his imperial authority 
to stop such abuses; and to deliver the 
country by conceding ‘* freedom of speech, 
inviolability of the person, freedom of 
meeting, publicity of all trials, suppression 
of arbitrary administrations, and the con 
vocation of a national parliament.” 


It is not probable that Alexander III 


will act upon this appeal, although he is 
reported to have been much agitated by 
Madame Tshebrikova’s letter. 
likely that the growing discontent of the 
educated classes, 
marked (for example, among the students 
of the universities) than that of the igno, 
rant masses, will subside without either 
concession or revolution. 
sian crisis is imminent. 


Nor is it 
which is now more 
A terrible Rus- 


For an international Prison Congress 


to meet, in such a year, at St. Petersburg, 
is remarkable. 
have been given, that discussion of the 
treatment of folitical prisoners will not be 
allowed. To this the most suitable re- 
sponse will be, that no delegation should 


Official notice is said to 


be sent to the proposed “International 
Congress’? from any organized body, in 
this country or in Europe, whose members 
believe that humanity has rights which 
even absolute rulers should respect. 
Madame Tshebrikova’s success in reach 
ing the Czar with her appeal, and the im 
pression produced by it, give countenance 
to a proposal to address to him a petition 
signed by a very large number of Ameri 
can citizens. Such a petition has bees 
very carefully prepared, under the advice 
of diplomatic experts ; and those connected 
with its preparation are now engaged in 
collecting signatures for it. An Association 
has been organized for this object ‘o 
Philadelphia, with auxiliary Committees 
in other places. Copies of this petition 
may be obtained by addressing A. J. P, 
McClure, Secretary of the Siberian Brie 
Association, 1407 Locust Street, Philadel. 
phia. It is a document free from all vio- 
lence of expression. Whether oF not It 
reaches the heart or even the sight of 
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beginning to speak of suffering and shame 

and even death as the destined end of His 

career. No wonder if they began to ques- 

tion whether, after all, He could be the 

Messiah of their hopes. It was upon this 

gloom that the Transfiguration glory 

flashed out, and to understand that we 

must bear in mind what had preceded it. 

He took Peter and John and James. It is 
probable that they alone were capable of 
comprehending the wonderful sight. ‘‘ Je- 
sus in His intense loneliness craved the 

human sympathy of those who could best 

understand Him, and to whom He could 

reveal something of His inner life.’’— 
Peloubet. And went up into a mountain 
to pray. Matt., ch. xvii. 1, says it was a 
‘*high mountain apart.’’ This descrip- 

tion by no means applies to Mt. Tabor, 

the mountain to which ancient tradition 

assigns the Transfiguration. ‘Tabor was 
at that time the seat of a Roman garrison. 

Jesus and His disciples were at Cesarea 

Philippi the week before, at the foot of 
Hermon, and we have no reason to think 

they had left its neighborhood. This 
splendid mountain rises over gooo feet 
above the Mediterranean. Its top is p:r- 
tially covered with snow all the year 
round. Its name, Hermon, means ‘‘a 
peak,"’ but the Sidonians called it Sirion, 

‘‘ glittering,’? as a coat of mail in the 
sun. 

29. And as he prayed, the fashion of 
his countenance was altered. Matthew 
says ‘‘ he was transfigured before them.’’ 
‘« The original word is elsewhere in the 
New ‘Testament rendered ‘ transformed’ 
(as Rom, aii. 2; IL Cor, iii. 18) and is 
used of a spiritual change. It isa change 
not of sudstance, but of quality and ap- 
pearance. The fashion of His counte- 
nance was altered by beiug lighted with 
radiance both from without and from 
within.”’—-A/ford. Matthew (ch. xvii. 2) 
says “this face did shine as the sun.”’ 
‘* The face of Moses had shone ( Ex. xxxiv. 
29), but as the moon, with a borrowed, re- 
flected light, but Christ’s shone as the sun, 
with an innate, inherent light.’”—A/athew 
Henry. See also John i. 14 and II Pet. 
i. 16, 17. And his raiment was white 
and glistering. ‘‘ Literally, Aighining forth, 
as though from some inward radiance. 
Matthew compares the whiteness of His 
robes to the light (xvii. 2; Mark to the 
snow (ix. 3); and Luke to the lightning. 
See Ps. civ. 2; Heb. iii. 4."".— Cam. Bible. 

30. There talked with him two men, 
which were Moses and Elias. ‘‘ When 
in the desert He was girding Himself for 
the work of life, angels of life came and 
ministered to Him (Matt. iv. 11) ; now in 
the fair world, when He is girding Himself 
for the work of death, the ministrants 
come to Him from the grave. But, from 
the grave, conquered.” —Ruskin. ‘*We 
have here the solemn installation of our 
Lord to His sufferings and their result.”"— 
Alford. Moses represented the law ; Eli- 
jah the prophets, which were passing away, 
because fulfilled in Christ. It was fitting 
that they who had foreshadowed His suf- 
ferings, should now come to strengthen 
Him to bear them. 
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Czar, it may aid in swelling the mighty 
yoice of public opinion throughout Christ- 
endom ; which, when risen to its height, 
is stronger than any monarch in the world. 


shall not be deprived of it without a fair 
equivalent.”’ 

After dwelling at length upon the dif- 
ferent forms of gambling, and describing 
the utter demoralization flowing from such 
sources, he adds : 

‘* Lotteries are more extensive in their 
consequences, and at least equally perni- 
cious with gaming at cards, in corrupting 
the morals, prostrating the industrious and 
steady habits, and wasting the property, 
and that, too, of a credulous portion of 
the community, little inclined to gamble 
otherwise. . . . Lotteries are gam- 
bling, and odious gambling. To talk of 
honesty and fair dealing in such transac- 
tions would be worse than idle.’’ 
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Lorreries have been condemned and 
outlawed for many years in England, and 
in all but one of the United States. In 
France, a lottery has recently been au- 
thorized in aid of the bankrupt Panama 
Canal Company. On the table of the 
writer at this moment, lies a circular, re- 
ceived by mail, from the ‘‘ Head Office of 
the 298th Hamburg City Lottery, guaran- 
teed by the Government of the Free City 
of Hamburg :” offering prizes amounting 
to nearly ten million marks. 

It is currently reported that the mana- 
gers of the Louisiana Lottery Company 
have proposed to give New Orleans a pub- 
lic library building worth $100,000, and 
to pay the debt of the State of Louisiana, 
amounting to over $12,000,000, provided 
the Legislature will extend the charter of 
the Company for fifty years. It is assert- 
ed that the profits of this company’s lot- 
tery are such as to enable them to easily 
afford this bribery ; which, it is hoped, 
will not be likely to obtain its end. North 
Dakota and Montana have just narrowly © 
escaped the enactment of laws licensing 
lotteries. 

We quote from a late issue of the Re- 
form Syndicate’s Quarterly, the following 
weighty judgments on this subject: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in May, 1880, declared as follows : 

“That lotteries are demoralizing in 
their effects, no matter how carefully regu- 
lated, cannot, in the opinion of this court 
bedoubted. There is now scarcely a State 
in the Union where they are tolerated, 
and Congress has enacted a special statute 
the object of which is to close the mails 
against them. They are a species of gam- 
bling, and wrong in their influence. They 
disturb the check and balances of a well- 

ordered community. Society built on 
such a foundation would, almost of neces- 
sity, bring forth a population of specula- 
tors and gamblers, living on the expecta. 
tion of what chance might award them 
from the accumulations of others.’? 

_ Judge Catron, of Tennessee, of whom 

it has been said, ‘* his opinions, delivered 

both from the Supreme Court of his State 
and from that of the nation, will ever be 
regarded as of the highest authority,’’ in 

# most elaborate opinion, given in the 

great case of the State of Tennessee 

against Smith & Lane, says concerning 
Is method of securing property from 
others without returning a just and fair 
equivalent therefor: ‘* The presumption 
ot law is, that every man has acquired his 
Property honestly ; and it is the policy of 
Wery well-regulated government that he 






































THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 













SECOND QUARTER, 
Lesson vil. Fifth month 18, 1890 
THE TRANSFIGURATION, 


Luke ix, 28—36, 
Parallel Places—Matt, xvii, 1—13; Mark ix, 2—10, 












































Gotven Text.—And there came a voice out of the 
cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him,— 
Luke ix, 35. 

Intervening history: After the last les- 
son, Jesus sent away His disciples by boat 
and Himself dismissed the multitude. 
That night He walked on the sea to join 
His disciples, and stilled the storm. Next 
day He spoke on ‘‘ the living bread’’ in 
the synagogue at Capernaum. Then fol- 
low two journeys, with an intervening so- 
journ on the shore of Galilee, at which 
time He fed the 4000 and wrought several 
other miracles. ‘These journeys were, tst, | 
through Tyre, Sidon and Decapolis, when 
He healed the daughter of the Syrophe- 
nician woman; 2d, up the Jordan to the 
neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi, where 
most probubly the occurrence of to-day’s 
lesson took place. Both were undertaken 
to escape the popular excitement which 
threatened at that time to interfere with 
His ministry, as well as to afford opportu- 
nity for more intimate and persunal com- 
munion wih the twelve. See Mark, chap- 
ters 7 and 8. 

























































































28. And it came to pass about an eight 
days after these sayings. The sayings of 
verses 18-27. ‘They should be carefully 
studied, because the three evangelists es- 
pecially direct our attention to their con- 
nection with the Transfiguration. It was 
the first time He had spoken distinctly to 
them of His approaching sufferings and 
death. It seems probable that He was 
Himself beginning more clearly to appre- 
hend what lay before Him. One week 
had passed (Matthew and Mark counting 
only the complete days, say six days— 
Luke reckoning also the portions of days, 
says eight). All pass this period over in 
silence, and we may conclude that ‘‘a 
thick gloom of sadness had settled down 
upon the disciples.’’ Their Master was 
carrying out a policy of avoiding and re- 
fusing all offers of political support from 
the people, and we know that this re- 
fusal alienated many and caused perplexity 
and discouragement even amongst the most 
faithful. Nor was this all; now He was 
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31. And spake with him of his decease. 
Greek ‘‘of His Exodus,’’—a most fitting 
word ; reminding us that it is only through 
Christ’s death for us that we can be led 
out of the land of bondage. The fact that 
this formed the subject of their discourse 
must have shown the wondering disciples 
that the topic which they so dreaded was 
one of the deepest importance, perhaps 
they even caught a glimpse of the ‘‘ glory 
that should follow ” (I Peter i. 11); and 
to Christ Himself this converse with 
beings capable of comprehending and 
sympathizing was undoubtedly strengthen- 
ing. Note that the ‘‘ exodus” of Christ 
which was outwardly so humiliating was 
the theme of those whospoke “ in glory.’’ 

32. Heavy with sleep; and when they were 
awake. According to Thayer (Lexicon of 
N. T.) the meaning of this is that they 
had remained awake, ‘‘ having overcome 
the force of sleep with which they had 
been weighed down.’’ Some have inferred 
from this that the transfiguration took 
place at night, which was also the favorite 
time for prayer with the Lord. TheR. 
V. says, ‘* when they were fully awake,” 
as if to emphasize the fact that this was 
not a vision, but something really seen. 
They saw his glory. See John i. 14. And 
the two men. They appeared not only to 
Christ, but to the disciples. 


33. And it came to pass, as they depart. 
ed from him. R. Y., ‘* as they were part- 
ing’’ before they had actually left. AZas- 
ter, it is good for us to be here. Ps. xxvii. 
4. So far, Peter spoke the simple fact. Such 
experiences are enduring in their effects 
upon character. Doubtless the disciples 
were better for the Transfiguration glory 
through the rest of their lives. And let 
us make three tabernacles. Here begins 
the part of which it is said, ‘‘ not know- 
ing what he said.’’ Peter’s one desire was 
to stay the cepariing splendor. He would 
fain enjoy the glory and postpone the suf- 
fering. ‘*‘ It seemed to him that the hour 
for the long-looked-for reign had come. 
From the slopes of Hermon he would 
have had the laws of the new kingdom pro- 
claimed, so that all men might recognize 
the true Messiah attended by the repre- 
sentatives of the Old Da.spensation.”’’— 
Cam. Bible. 


34. While he thus spake there came a 
cloud. ‘A bright cloud (Matthew) like 
the shekinah of old, betokening the im- 
mediate presence of the Father.’’—Sad/er. 
Ex. xix. 9; xxxiv.5; Num. xi. 25. See 
also Dan. viii. 17-19; Rev. i. 17. It is 
called *‘ the excellent glory” in II Peter 
1.17. Ana they fearcd. Doubtless on ac- 
count of the realization that it was indeed 
the visible presence of God. 


35. And there came a voice out of the 
<éoud. ‘* The same voice which had once 
before been heard at His baptism, and 
which should salute Him again as He stood 
on the threshold of His passion ; thus, at 
the beginning, at the middle, and at the 
close of His ministry.”—7Zrench. Hear 
him. The Law and the Prophets pass, but 
Christ remaineth. He came to complete 
and to fu!fill both. 
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33. And when the voice was past, Jesus 
was found alone. They had fallen on the 
ground in terror at the heavenly voice and 
Jesus came and touched them, saying, ‘‘ It 
is I, be not afraid.’’ A sublime instance 
of the Mediator between God and man ; 
the daysman whom Job longed for who 
could lay His hand upon both. Job ix. 33. 
And told no man in those days They were 
not to speak of it “ until the Son of man 
be risen again from the dead ;’’ because 
they understood it themselves only very 
imperfectly as yet, questioning what the 
rising from the dead should mean. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The Transfiguration was not alone 
for the sake of the disciples ; Christ Him- 
self in the humiliation of His humanity 
needed its strengthening for His coming 
passion. 

2. It was then as always that the suffer- 
ing of death was intimately connected with 
the glory. 

3. Verse 28. ** Only those who have 
served Christ faithfully in the valleys of 
daily duty, and have lived near to him, 
can climb with him the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Daily faithtulness is the ladder 
to heaven.’’—Pe/oubel. 

4. The Law and the Prophets were ful- 
filled in Christ. The outward dispensation 
passes away, but the spiritual remains. 
Henceforth we are to hear Him. 

5. Christ’sdeath and resurrection are the 
central points of the world’s history. 


_ 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 





At 10 A. M., Fourth mo, 21st, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. assembled, with about the 
usual attendance, After a time of solemn 
silence, vocal prayer was offered by Charles 
Rhoads, 

On account of the decease of the late As- 
sistant Clerk, John E. Carter was appointed 
to that service for the day, After the prelim- 
inary routine business, the Minutes of the 
Meeting for Sufferings were read. 

Several appropriations were reported, as 
made by that Meeting, from the Charleston 
Fund, for repair, &c., of meeting-houses; 
amounting in all to $850, A proposal to lease 
the Charleston property for 99 years, at an 
annual rental of $75 was accepted. 

A concern arising in the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings in regard to the religious welfare of 
our young people, and their appreciation of 
the doctrines and principles of Friends, a 
minute was adopted, with arrangements for 
the distribution, at the discretion of Monthly 
Meetings, of copies of the ‘“ Christian Ad- 
vices,”’ the Yearly Meeting Discipline, and a 
pamphlet entitled “A Brief Account of the 
Rise of the Society of Friends.” 

The Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings having the duty of watching legislative 
action had given attention during the year to 


the efforts made by different parties to induce - 


Indians to part disadvantageously with their 
lands, Another Committee had used endeav- 
ors to promote opposition to a law proposed 
in the New Jersey Legislature, by which 
horse-racing would be legalized. 

A memorial to Congress was read, protest- 
ing, in respectful but vigorous language, 
against the appropriation of millions ot dol- 
lars from the national treasury, to enlarge 
the United States Navy and increase our 


coast fortifications 
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fortifi A timely allusion was 
made in this document to the Pan-American 


Conference, and the overtures towards Arhi. 
tration in its proceedings, 


The Trustees of the Charles L. Willits leg. 


acy reported the printing of 6000 copies of 
the “ African’s Friend ” ard their distribution 
in the Southern States and in Liberia, Eyj. 
dences of their grateful appreciation have 
been received. 


The Book Committee has disposed of 3945 
volumes and 3642 pamphlets during the 
year ; of which 703 volumes and 533 pamph. 
lets were sold, the rest being given, in re. 
sponse to demands for them in different 
places. This isan increase of more than a 
thousand volumes and pamphlets on the dis. 
tribution of the previous year. The value of 
the publications now in possession of the 
Book Committee is about $14,800, 

Approval of the proceedings of the Meet. 
ing for Sufferings was expressed by many 
Friends, Dr. James E. Rhoads was espe 
cially glad of the remonstrance sent out by 
that Meeting, under the name of Represen- 
tatives of the Society, against the appropriay 
tion of the surplus funds of the nation for 
naval and military purposes. John H, Dil. 
lingham rejoiced in the distribution of whole. 
some literature among our young members, 
Yet, while some people perish for want of 
knowledge, more do so from want of obe- 
dience to what is known. Books must be 
supplemented by the daily co operation of 
parents in the training of the young. Books 
are but a means of grace; not themselves 
grace; birthright is not even a means of 
grace. Much depends onthe constant faith- 
fulness of parents. 

Edward Richie suggested that, along with 
the distribution of books as proposed, visits 
to the families of members might be bene 
ficially made by those having the concern 
upon their minds. 

The Report of the Indian Committee was 
then read, The average number of pupils 
in the boarding-school at Tunesassa has been, 
in the summer term, 36; winter term, 40, of 
whom I5 were boys and 25 girls. There are 
five teachers and care-takers engaged in the 
school. The instruction is mainly element 
ary, but some pupils remain long enough for 
higher studies, The girls acquire a knowles 
edge of housekeeping and dairy work, and 
the boys are taught farm-work, the care of 
stock, &c. A larger carpenter shop has been 
constructed for their use. A good influence 
is evidently exercised by the school, extend- 
ing among the Indians of the Reservation, 
Meetings for worship are held on First and 
Fifth days, and the Scriptures are daily read 
in the school. An account of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Indian Committee 
was given, and an appropriation of $2000 for 
its use was requested. Public attention has 
been latterly drawn to the condition of the 
Indian tribes in the State of New York, by 
the investigations of a Committee of t 
Legislature of that State, A bill has bees 
introduced in that Legislature, providing 'r 
the immediate allotment in severalty of - 
lands of all the Indians, except the Al e 
ghany, Cattaraugus and Oil Spring oe: 
these being reserved until clear of the ¢ die 
of the Ogden Land Company. This bill 
solves the tribal relations and confers citizen 
ship on the Indians affected by it, and m - 
void all sales of their lands unless er 
Indians, for 30 years. Fear 1s nevert * 
warranted lest the salutary restriction - . 
gard to the sale of lands may be aie 
peale@, and lest the dissolution of triba a 
ganization may be held to release our g 
ernment from its treaty obligations. 
above bill is still pending in the New 
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Legislature. The Indian Committee asked 
for some addition to its number, and pro- 
that some of its members should be 
riends. 

i aers of the Indian Committee were 
approved by the Yearly Meeting, and the 
appropriation of $2000 was granted. The 
oposal for the addition of one or more wo- 
men Friends to the Committee was united 
es W. Taylor remarked that nothing 
in the history of the Society of Friends more 
fully attested Divine guidance than their 
dealings with the Indians. Much wisdom is 
yet needed in the care of those under our 


influence. ; 
To be continued. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
PRIENDS' FREEDMEN'S ASSOCIA- 
TION, FOURTH MO. 17th, 1882. 





Early in the war of the Rebellion, when 
the armies of the Government began to 
penetrate the lines of the Southern forces, 
it soon resulted that the blacks, escaping 
from the condition of slavery, and fleeing 
within the Union lines, made a fringe, as 
it were, of escaped slaves around the out- 
skirts of the Rebellion. The members of 
the Society of Friends, loyal to the heart 
in every effort to sustain the Government, 
and anxiously desiring to do ali consistent 
with their well-known profession of peace- 
ful principles, had their sympathies arous- 
ed by the mass of uncared-for and suffer- 
ing blacks thus thrown upon the charities 
of the world. ‘The warm feelings of the 
young men of the Society, becoming deep- 
ly interested in this condition of affairs, 
prompted them to calla meeting on the 
Fifth day of the Eleventh month, 1863, 
for the purpose of considering how their 
duty in this matter could be best fulfilled ; 
and at this meeting our Association was 
organized. 

Its aims were so universally recognized 
as necessary, and so warmly appealed to 
the sympathies of all Friends throughout 
America and Great Britain, that contribu- 
tions in large sums immediately flowed 
Into the treasury of the Association. To 
such an extent was this true that in the 
first five months of its existence it had re- 
ceived in money the sum of $53,800, about 
$10,000 of which came from abroad, be- 
, Sides 225,000 garments. In order that all 
this charity might be wisely bestowed, per- 
sonal inspection of the necessities of the 
contrabands was made by judicious friends 
won the ground. The President of the 

executive Board made a journey through- 
Out the valley of the Mississippi, in such 
Places as were occupied by the United 

States armies, and other members of the 

Executive Board visited the camps of the 
fontrabands in the District of Columbia, 

irginia and North Carolina. It was es- 

timated that there were over one hundred 
and eighty thousand suffering negroes, 
om fifty to sixty thousand of whom were 

Mm the Valley of the Mississippi. The 

means which had been contributed were 
ws applied to relieve the physical suffer- 
Mg8 Of these people, whilst land which 
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had been confiscated, having been ob 
tained from the Government, the blacks 
were aided in erecting cabins, preparing 
small gardens, and in otherwise providing 
for their personal wants. Schools were 
immediately established among them, both 
in the east and west ; notably on the pe- 
ninsula of Yorktown and in the vicinity 
of Norfolk, where about eight thousand 
contrabands had gathered. This Associa- 
tion believing that the care of schools in 
the west would be beyond its powers of 
superintendence,determined to confine its 
efforts to those upon the southern sea- 
board. 

The work thus begun seemed to in- 
crease upon the hands of the Association, 
and grew in interest both at home and 
abroad. The contributions in the follow- 
ing year amounted to $64 615 22. The 
freedmen who flocked to Washington in- 
duced the Association to erect a school 
building there, at considerable outlay, in 
which about three hundred pupils were 
taught. In following years two more 
schools were opened in this district. Ow- 
ing to the restrictions placed by the mili- 
tary authorities upon the general sale of 
goods in the districts under their surveil- 
lance, the cost of living was beyond its 
fair value, on which account permission 
was obtained from the federal authorities 
to open stores for the benefit of the con- 
trabands, from which goods and other 
supplies were furnished them at prices 
slightly exceeding cost. The work thus 
inaugurated steadily increased in its pro- 
portions. The manufacture of clothing 
for the freedmen, which began almost 
simultaneously with the origin of the As- 
sociation, was prosecuted earnestly in 
1864 and 1865, and the latter year the 
reports note $27,000 in clothing and blan- 
kets received from Friends abroad. In 
pursuance of the policy steadily pursued 
by this Association, of aiding at any mo- 
ment the personal wants of the freedmen, 
and of withdrawing such assistance as 
soon as these wants seem properly sup- 
plied, we find that the stores which had 
been opened to provide them with goods, 
were closed in the year 1865, owing to 
the removal of the military restrictions 
upon trade. During the period in which 
they were open, it was estimated that the 
saving to the freedmen had exceeded fifty 
thousand dollars, and that the amount of 
their sales had reached over $216,000, 
upon which there had been a net profit of 
only one anda half pzr cent. The money 
loaned without interest for this operation 
was returned to the generous friends who 
had loaned it, and the small balance paid 
into the general fund, In the same year 
sixteen schools were opened in North 
Carolina and land was bought for school 
purposes in various parts of that State. 

A great mass of sacred and general lit- 
erature began in this year to be distribut- 
ed by the Association throughout the 
entire South. It reached an aggregate 
amount which is very surprising, amount- 
ing in the year 1870 to over five thousand 
Bibles and portions of Bibles and over 
285,000 other publications. During the 
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early days of reconstruction of the South- 
ern States, and before their policy of pub- 
lic education had been at all developed, 
the schools maintained by such associa- 
tions as ours formed perhaps the principal 
means of instruction of the blacks. 

The efforts of this Association were 
therefore directed to spreading the ben- 
efits of its instruction as widely as its 
means allowed, and the number of schools 
maintained by it reached at one time 
forty-seven in number, with about six 
thousand scholars in attendance. As soon 
as the colored people became able to earn 
the means a small sum was charged them 
for tuition. 

Although when first imposed this charge 
caused a reduction in the number attend- 
ing schools, it was, nevertheless, soon 
found to act rather as an incentive, in- 
creasing their appreciation of the benefits 
of learning. A considerable amount was 
thus applied to the treasury of the Associ- 
tion. Further, when the love of attending 
school was fairly established among the 
colored people, the properties which had 
been purchased for school purposes were 
gradually sold to them for that object. 
There was thus fostered an appreciation 
of the value of our work among those to 
whom it was extended. Yearly visits were 
made to the schools by members of the 
Executive Board, and the whole system, 
as is well known, underwent acareful and 
thoughtful supervision from this Board, 
and from the superintendent who had been 
stationed at Danville. In the report of 
1874 occurs a notice of a visit throughout 
our schools made by the President of the 
Association and the superintendent of the 
schools. We learn therefrom that the con- 
dition of the colored people was showing 
a decided improvement; that they were 
generally industrious, and were finding 
employment at low wages, which were 
honestly paid; that the feeling between 
them and the whites had greatly changed 
for the better, particularly within the past 
two years; that opposition to their educa- 
tion had almost wholly disappeared, and 
that they were making a better use of their 
money in the acquisition of homes and 
home comforts ; that their habits of life, 
in their personal relations between each 
other, showec an improvement in temper- 
ance and morality ; that their worship was 
becoming less extravagant and noisy, and 
their church discipline more vigorous and 
effective; and that disorderly and dis- 
reputable conduct met with the condemna- 
tion of their church authorities. The re- 
port of this superintendent remarks that 
‘* in looking over the wide field of Christian 
work, which has been given us to labor in, 
I can but reverently acknowledge that the 
blessing of the Lord has rested on the 
work which has thus far been carried on.” 

Having thus given a hasty sketch of the 
history of the work of the Association for 
the first ten years of its existence, we 
would call to mind that similar efforts 
have been maintained until the present 
date, varying with the necessities of the 
case, and diminisaing in proportion as 
others have supplied our places. 
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Education of the colored people in the 
South has become a part of the care of the 
States. Colored schools are now main- 
tained generally throughout the districts 
in which the labors we have been noting 
were performed. Our own work has re- 
ceived considerable aid from the States, 
which aid has been growing in proportion 
year by year. 

The sum of our contributions has been 
$349,090.56, of which $261,334.42 has 
been derived from Friends in America, 
and $87,756 14 from Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; besides which, $11,- 
211.27 has been received through the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, $28,263.22 from State 
funds, and $6,307.98 from tuition fees 
and books sold to freedmen. 


[As mentioned in a statement commu- 
nicated to the U. S. Bureau of Education 
by Richard Cadbury, and published in its 
‘* History of Education in N. Carolina,” 
1888, 29 schools were maintained by Fr. 
Freedmen’s Association of Philadelphia in 
1869 in N. Carolina alone, with 40 teach- 
ers. The number of scholars in that State 
was then more than 3000, 

The first of these schools started in N. 
Carolina was in Greensborough, Guilford 
Co., in 1865. Yardley Warner visited 
N. Carolina that summer, to prepare the 
way for such schools, and Dr. Nereus 
Mendenhall was appointed Superintendent 
of Schools in N. C. for the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. ] 


— --- o 


WHEN Dr. Coke, one of the early la- 
borers in the Methodist Church, was in 
America, he missed the ford in crossing a 
river, got into deep water and was in dan- 
ger of beingdrowned. He found quarters 
and kind treatment in the house of a widow 
of a neighboring village: and messengers 
were sent after his horse, which had been 
carried down thestream. Five years after, 
being again in America, he met with a 
young man, who asked him if he remem- 
bered the circumstance, to which the 
doctor replied, ‘‘I remember it well; 
and never shall I forget the kindness which 
the widow lady showed me.’’ The young 
man then told him, that a tract which he 
had left with her, had been blessed by the 
Lord, and been made the means of her 
conversion, and of that of several of her 
neighbors and children, of whom he was 
one; so that there was nowin that village 
a society of professing Christians. The 
account says, the tears of Dr. Coke showed 
how much this incident affected his feel- 
ings. 
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Our little lives are kept in equipoise 
By opposite attractions and desires ; 
The struggle of the instinct that enjoys 
And the more noble instinct that aspires. 
The spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and every- 
where 
Wafts through these earthly mists and vapors 
dense, 
A vital breath of more ethereal air, 


—LONGFELLOW, 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


ENGLAND’S, SCOTLAND’s and IRELAND'S 
payment of revenue to their Government 
on foreign and domestic spirits, wine and 
beer, during the past year amounted to 
not much less than $150,000,000. Add 
to this enormous sum the tribute of con- 
sumers to the liquor dealers, so that they 
may make a good profit over and above 
all duties and excises, and we have some 
idea of the drink dill of the United King- 
dom. The revenue, above mentioned, for 
last year, exceeded that of the year before 
by several millions of pounds. 


Axsout fifteen years ago, we gave a lec- 
ture on the South Shore, Mass., in which 
we aimed to show, that, as the common 
use of tobacco diminished appetite, dimin- 
ished blood, muscle, health and strength, 
it must inevitably abridge life, and if so, 
the habit amounted to suicide in the con- 
structive sense ; hence it was a violation 
of the sixth commandment, which says, 
‘¢ Thou shalt not kill ;’’ and HENCE A SIN. 

As we closed, a clergyman rose and ob- 
served: “I believe the arguments in this 
lecture conclusive ; I believe thousands of 
tobacco-users are poisoned to death, and 
are chargeable with cutting short their 
lives. 

‘But I have a difficult case to solve, 
and I wish the lecturer to solve it. I knew 
a man, within ten miles of this place, who 
smoked his pipe until the day of his death ; 
and he lived to be ONE HUNDRED AND 
FOUR YEARS OF AGE |” 

We confess, we were puzzled ; the ques- 
tion was much to the po:nt, and the audi- 
ence laughed at our expense. At last, we 
hit upon the Socratic style of argument, 
and interrogations helped us out of a di- 
lemma, where grave argument had been 
of little or no avail. ‘* Sir,’’ we inquired, 
‘*are you sure the old man lived and 
smoked till he was a hundred and four ?’’ 
‘¢ Yes,”’ he replied. ‘* How did he look ?”’ 
‘* He looked like an Egyptian mummy.”’ 
‘¢ Had he moral sensibilities ?’’ ‘* Oa, no; 
he appeared to have no sense of God or 
religion whatever.’’ ‘‘ Did he manifest 
any public spirit ; did he like good schools, 
good roads, good order and the like ?’’ 
‘*Oh, no; no more than a mud-turtle or 
an oyster.’’ ‘* Had he a family ?’’ ‘* Yes, 
a large one, and a mean one,—altogether 
too large.’’ ** Did he love his family ?” 
‘“No; I think not.’’ ‘* Well, well, bro- 
ther ; the conclusion of the whole matter 
is simply this, —the old man was dead 
fifty years ago, only you did not bury 
him !""— Selected. 


—_——__-_-o- 


DIVINE wisdom sometimes sees meet to 


endure the instruments He makes use of 
with qualifications far above their natural 
powers, and this is to enable them to dis- 
tinguish between the heavenly treasure 
and the earthly vessel that contains it, ... 
so that none may give praise to the creature 
which is due to the Creator. 


— George Dillwyn. 


| Fitth mo, 


PHILADEPHIA PRIENDS’ PReEEp. 
MENS' ASSOCIATION. 





The Annual Meeting of this body was helg 
n Twelfth Street meeting-house on the eye, 
ning of Fourth mo, 21. Dr, Jas, E, Rhoads, 
President of the Association, being absent 
Dr. H. Hartshorne was called to the chair. 
William H. Haines, Secretary, read the min. 
utes of last year’s meeting. The Report of 
the Executive Board was then read by Rich. 
ard Wood, its chairman. 

Dr. Hartshorne recalled some facts con. 
cerning the origination and early history of 
this Association. (See Nineteenth Repor, 
&c., on another page, ) 

Henry Stanley Newman gave a brief ac. 
count of his impressions of the present con- 
dition of things in those parts of the Southern 
States which he had recently visited, The 
colored people appear to abound in many 
country places, the whites flocking very much 
to the towns. Rents being high for land, and 
interest on money also high, the colored 
people are more and more endeavoring to 
become owners of little plats of land of their 
own, of 10, 20 or 30 acres, which they culti- 
vate, The beginning which Yardley Warner 
made in this, twenty-five years ago, has de. 
veloped most usefully in various places, 
There has been much progress made by the 
freedmen in the South, but much yet remains 
to be done. Some dangers beset the transi- 
tion from the ‘old slave life to the state of 
freedom. The older people, brought up to 
work as slaves, are ready to work still; but 
many of the young blacks, seeing that white 
men are averse to work, think it will do for 
them also to dislike it, and loafing is too 
common, 

Yet, give them time, have patience with 
them, and a magnificent future is before the 
colored people in the South. They may 
even form whole States, as good American 
citizens, Even now, they are much in ad- 
vance of their cousins remaining in Africa, 
The cruelty and oppression of their removal 
hither as slaves has been, through God's 
providence, turned into a blessing. Still, 
they need help, and may be much helped by 
Friends; especially in promoting among 
them the means of industrial education, 
Southland College, for example, is doing an 
excellent work for them; but it is in need of 
aid in this direction. Friends may well, if 
those of this Association extend their work 
beyond Virginia and North Carolina, takean 
interest in Southland College. 

Richard Wood reterred to the work of the 
school at Christidnsburg, Va., under the care 
of Captain Schaeffer, as one of much useful: 
ness and promise, j 

Mary G. Underhill, of Poughkeepsie, 
New York, described her visit, with M. A. 
Marriage Allen,among the homes of the e 
ored people in North Carolina, Some 0 
them are better than those of the whites 
around them. s 

F. C. Cartland, of North Carolina, spoke 
of the political disadvantages under whit 
the colored men rest, their Woo igi, when 
accepted, being often not counted, 

teeeras Rhoads, John B, Wood “ 
others made brief remarks, The need 
industrial education for the colored pee. 
was dwelt upon ; Edward Wistar, of the 
ecutive Board, observing that, if the Asso 
ciation extends its work in that direction, a 
ditional contributions to its funds will hav 
to be made, 


[The Report of the Executive Committee 


for the past year will appear in our next 
number. | 
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CoMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS —-A point often 

overlooked, in the purchase of commer- 
cial fertilizers, is solubility. The laws de- 
mand that the chemical contents of every 
fertilizer shall be stated ; that is, so much 
ammonia, so much phosphoric acid, and 
so much potash. But they do not require, 
nor have the official chemists been able to 
determine, the sources from which these 
ingredients are obtained. One fertilizer 
may contain its ammonia entirely in the 
form of wool, leather, horn or hoof waste 
—all inferior if not worthless sources. 
Another may contain the same amount in 
the most soluble chemicals, such as sul- 
phate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, or 
properly dissolved organic materials, such 
as dried blood, meat, bone and fish—all 
excellent materials for the growth of 
crops; and yet in the chemists’ reports 
these two fertilizers, if they contain the 
the same amount of ammonia, will stand 
precisely on a level, with no indication as 
to which is the more valuable. It is well 
known in the trade that many fertilizer 
manufacturers are using doubtful ammoni- 
ates, having been led into the practice in 
some cases, no doubt, by the fact that the 
sation valuations would give their goods 
ashigh a rating, without reference to the 
source of the fertilizing ingredients. Some 
well known fertilizers have been so loaded 
with this inferior material as to secure 
station valuations in many cases far in ex- 
cess of the selling price, and no doubt 
many farmers have been misled into buy- 
ing them by~these ratings, and it thus 
has happened that a system devised to as- 
sist the farmer has been the means of his 
deception. 

The Maine and Vermont Experiment 
Stations, however, last year, took the in- 
itiative in making special tests to show 
the availability of the nitrogen in the dif. 
ferent fertilizers sold in their respective 
States. The results obtained certainly 
demonstrated the wisdom of their course, 
for on a scale of 100, several well known 
brands showed less than 50 per cent. of 
their organic nitrogen to be available, 
while ‘some went as low as 22 per cent. 
Prof. W. H. Jordan, director of the 
Maine*State Experiment Station, said, in 
making this report : 

_“‘A solubility of less than 40 per cent. 
gives good ground for suspecting the use 
of an inferior ammoniate. In fact, any- 
thing less than 5° per cent, is to be re- 
garded as indicating the presence of or- 
og material of a lower grade than dried 

h or dried fish.”? 


This point of solubility in fertilizers is 
one of the most vitally important that a 
farmer has to deal with. In applying 
Commercial fertilizers, he looks for im 

te effect ; and it seems hardly neces- 
Sty to say that such results will not fol- 
Ow unless the fertilizer be soluble, that 
#, In-@ condition so that almost as soon 
it is applied, it can be taken up as ac- 
Mable plant-food, by the growing crop. 
# Interesting to note in this connection 
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that the Stockbridge Special Manures, 
which have been so extensively adver- 
tised in our columns, stand at the head, 
tested in this way, the Stockbridge Grass 
Manure standing 91.7 on a scale of 100, 
while the other brands manufactured by 
the «Bowker Fertilizer Company stand 
well up in the list, leading most if not all 
their competitors. Surely, with this re- 
cord, and the fact that the great prize 
crop of potatoes last year was raised on 
the Stockbridge Potato Manure alone, those 
farmers who enter the 1890 contest may 
do so with the assurance that they can 
use no fertilizer better adapted to the pur- 
pose than the Stockbridge Special Ma- 
nure.— Country Gentleman. 


NewLy Duc TreEes.—More than one- 
half the failures in getting a ‘* stand ’’ of 
any kind of fruit are the result of care 
less digging and neglect while the roots 
are out of their native element. There 
is no class of planters who do their work 
so rapidly aud with such seeming care- 
lessness as nurserymen, yet their losses are 
comparatively small, simply because they 
know that the proper place for roots is in 
the earth, and take every precaution to 
make their condition when out of the 
earth as similar to the natural one as pos- 
sible. In the earth the roots are moist 
and subject to very slow variations of 
temperature, and are also in darkness. 
As usually handled, these natural con- 
ditions attending the life of a root are all 
disregarded. ‘The tree is rudely dug from 
the ground, where it has had a tempera- 
ture of 40° or 50° for weeks, loaded on 
a wagon, exposed to a drying wind, a 
hot sun, carted for miles without even a 
blanket to protect it, then driven intoa 
barn at night, with the thermometer at 
28° the next morning, to stay on the 
wagon until weather and convenience per- 
mit planting. I knew one old farmer to 
keep a load of cherry and peach trees on 
his wagon in the barn for a week, with- 
out any sort of protection, through a 
snow storm, and then refuse payment be- 
cause the trees nearly all failed to grow. 
He was so ignorant of the probable cause 
of the failure that he was going to stand 
a law sait, but his lawyer had some 
knowledge of horticulture, and advised 
him to pay up, charging him $5.00 for 
knowledge that the farmer of seventy years 
ought to have acquired.—Vick's Mag. 


IN A REPORT issued by the British Gov- 
ernment is a document from the English 
Consul at Chicago, which states the posi- 
tive opinion of the author that sugar- 
making from sorghum is now an estab- 
lished fact; and he believes that it will 
double the value to the American farmer 
of his corn lands. He is satisfied that 
hereafter there will be no difficulty in 
getting from 7% tons of cane 750 lbs. 
of sugar, and 1,000 Ibs. of molasses, and 
goo lbs. of seed—the whole] valued at 
over $50. This is double what the same 
area of wheat or Indian corn would pro- 
duce. In some States, Kansas, for in- 


stance, the Consul believes this industry 
will add a six-fold value to the farm lands. 
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Correspondence. 








EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
Guitrorp Cottecz, N. C., Fourth mo, 7, 1890, 


Dear Friend :—Many Friends through 
the North do not understand the situa- 
tion of Friends here. 

This Southern country is everywhere 
opening its doors to receive us, calling 
for us to teach and to preach, and in a 
hundred ways showing that if we were 
only ready ourselves we might do a great 
work for the advancement of truth, truth 
as held by our Society. There is a grand 
opportunity here—more apparent, per- 
haps, because these views are not being 
developed as rapidly in these States by 
outside influence as they are in the North- 
ern and Western States. Again, there are 
not as many ‘‘isms and schisms’’ and 
mind-cures and faith-cures, &c., here as 
there are there. We are a more con- 
servative people, 

Hitherto Friends have not exerted the 
influence they might have done had cir- 
cumstances been different. Before the 
war our anti slavery principles and prac- 
tices made us unpopular. Hundreds of 
our very best, strongest members went 
west to escape the influence of slavery, 
During the war we were hated both for 
our peace principles and our Union prin- 
ciples. Immediately after the war emigra- 
tion ran at high tide, and the meetings in 
many instances were literally left deso- 
late. That many of those remaining were 
in very siraightened circumstances must 
be evident to all—it could not be other- 
wise. The Friends of Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia in particular nobly came to our 
rescue and instituted an excellent system 
of Monthly Meeting schools. These did 
incalculable good to those growing up at 
that time, many of them have since left tre 
State, others are teachers, and others 
are settied in homes of their own. 

The work of these schools is clearly seen 
in society. But since the withdrawal of 
the Baltimore Association from the field, 
the work here ceased, because the 
Friends did not have the means to keep 
them up. The expectation of the Asso- 
ciation had been that these would be kept 
up, and could it have been done the con- 
dition of Friends here would have been 
very different. Our Northern Friends do 
not understand why this has not been 
done, and impute shiftlessness and care- 
lessness as the only explanation possible. 
This is a mistake. That there are Friends 
who might do better if they would I'do 
not deny, but they are a very small mi- 
nority. The great majority of our mem- 
bers are honest, industrious, hard-working 
people, who own small farms of more or 
less fertility, on which they raise enough 
to supply the actual needs of their fami- 
lies. They are contented and indepen- 
dent. If they have little it is their own, 
and they are not harassed by debt. How 
they can be thus situated and have noth- 
ing with which to defray school expenses 
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for their children I know is a mystery to 
many. 

They raise enovgh to eat, sell cord- 
wood, eggs, chickens, butter, dried fruit, 
and occasionally some kind of meat to 
buy their clothing and pay their taxes, 
and very little money comes into their pos- 
session. They simply cannot do more 
than they are doing, and still the young 
folks want ‘‘ some schooling.’”’ The rest- 
lessness of this desire to learn has reached 
even into the mountain districts and the 
‘* back woods of North Carolina.” ‘* Let 
them go to the public schools.’? They do, 
there is exactly where they go. These 
schools are not the public schools of the 
North and West—they are of short dura- 
tion, three, four and five months. The 
teachers are often inefficient, poorly quali-- 
fied, and time is spent in ‘‘ going over”’ 
what was gone over the previous year. 
The English in many of the country 
schools is very bad, with little opportunity 
for it to improve during this generation. 

With such an outlook for by far the 
greater portion of our members, what is 
the prospect for our Yearly Meeting ? The 
young people grow up and there being no- 
thing else to do, get married very young, 
and thus settle into integral parts of our 
meetings, thus precluding the possibility 
of farther mental development as they en- 
ter upon the grind for daily bread. The 
opportunity for the girls of this class is 
less even than for the boys. Parents 
seem to think if either can be sent to 
school the boys should go. 


More people come forward to assist 
boys than girls; the last and greatest dif- 
ficulty which confronts them is that they 
cannot earn enough to send themselves to 
school. I have been told more than once 
by girls with tears in their eyes that they 
left home to work in order that they 
might go to school. ‘‘ There is no use to 
try ; we cannot doit; there is no chance 
for us.’’ Girls cannot get more than four 
or at most five dollars a month for house- 
work. Boys can earn eight or ten by 
farm-work, Girls receive $2.50 per week 
as type-setters; boys $6, and other things 
in alike proportion. If the boys have 
little chance, the girls have none. 


A boy who is a carpenter can easily 
educate himself—girls can’t do carpenter 
work in the South—and I guess they do 
not do it in the North. There are few 
occupations open to girls in these remote 
meetings—housework and teaching being 
virtually ad. 

These children have in them the very 
best basis for an education—- Quaker parent- 
age and ingrain Quaker principles. If 
educated they woula become a power in 
the hands of the Lord, and the efficiency 
of our church would be multiplied many 
times. There is no possibility of this 
being done by the parents. It done at 


all, it must be done by Friends interested 
in the advancement of our principles on 
the earth. This much I say in regard to 
the condition of Friends in general. My 
second thought is with reference to Guil- 
ford College. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


I am aware that many Friends do not 
look with an eye of approbation upon the 
transformation of our boarding school 
into a college, and will say that since the 
condition of Friends is such, merely a 
school is all they need. More than they 
need, or at least could use, if those 
of whom I have already written were all 
the Friends in North Carolina, or it 
Friends alone availed themselves of the 
advantages offered here. 

Happily for the college its patronage is 
drawn largely from other sources. There 
are still two classes of Friends within our 
limits; the one very small, including, I 
should suppose, not more than a dozen 
families, who are both able and willing to 
give their children a college education ; 
the other larger, but still a minority, who 
are able to pay enough themselves to avail 
themselves of the fund which has existed 
for many years for this purpose. The 
yearly income from this fund is divided 
into apportionments of g10, $15 and $20 
each. This leaves quite a sum, $50, $60 
or $70 per term to be paid by the recip- 
ient. The students often reduce this by 
service about the place or in the dining- 
room, but in no instance is the entire ex- 
pense defrayed by the fund. | 

Among both these classes a goodly 
number of young people is found who 
are both capable an desirous of com- 
pleting a collegiate course, but are not 
able to incur heavy traveling and other 
expenses incident to a residence far from 
home. To these the extension of our 
course here is a boon, and is highly ap- 
preciated. The fact that more than half 
the pupils here are not members of our 
Society will show another and important 
source of patronage. 

For years our school has enjoyed a high 
reputation among the educational inastitu- 
tions of this section for its thoroughness 
and the high moral standard among _ its 
pupils, and many influential men have 
entrusted their sons to it. (Their daught- 
ers mostly go elsewhere tor music and 
art.) Now, these are denominational 
colleges which bid for all. These are 
mostly well equipped. 

Shall our Society retire from the field 
and turn over our students nurtured here 
fur two or three years to Baptist, Metho- 
dist or Presbyterian colleges to take their 
degrees? Or shall we take a stand with 
the other churches and make ourselves 
felt in their circles? Young men already 
established in their churches will be 
likely to go to their own in the first place. 
It would seem so, but in point of fact 
many of them do come here and will 
remain here until they take their Bache- 
lor’s degree. While for the girls who 
are willing to forego the music and art 
there is not such another opportunity at- 
forded in the State. 

Can any one calculate the good this 
will doin spreading Friends’ Principles 
among these classes. Pupils cannot come 
here and not be imbued with the truth 
and soundness of many of our doctrines. 
Woman’s ministry in many places is re- 
garded through the State as a crime 
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against decency, and is scoffed 
though Christ had commanded her to 
keep silence in the Churches. Here the 
students not only become accustomed to 
woman’s ministry, but enjoy it and yilj 
surely become advocates of the same, 

As to our own members having an op. 
portunity—there can be no geater need 
in any State. As I said, we have not 
been felt as we should have been, because 
we were crowded back—were poor and 
ignorant. 

Our time seems to have come, and 
there is a demand for Quaker teachers, 
preachers, workers. Come over and 
help usis the cry from every quarter. Ip 
the temperance work the Quaker women 
are in demand, and it is glorious to gee 
how the whole trend of that grand or. 
ganization, the W. C. T. U., is toward 
genuine Quakerism. The field is white, 
the laborers are here, if they were but 
helped into the way. There is certainly 
an open door before us in this part of the 
country among those not already settled 
in other churches. To keep abreast of 
the one line of this work Guilford College 
needs to be put right along side of the 
denominational colleges of the State by 
enlarging her endowment and building a 
Science hall. 


To meet the needs of our own memb- 
ers the advantages here should be placed 
as nearly within the reach of all as they 
are of those Friends here in New Garden 
neighborhood. This may be done by 
building cottages, one for boys and the 
same tor girls, placing them under com. 
petent matrons and allowing the young 
people to bring their provisions from 
home and board themselves. This is be- 
ing tried to a limited extent and is work- 
ing admirably. A fund subscribed at last 
yearly meeting to assist girls is being used 
to pay tuition of such as are unzble to do 
this much, while they provide their own 
board. 

They enjoy all the advantages and priv. 
ileges of regular boarders, command and 
receive the respect of both students and 
teachers. Only in this way is it possible for 
our members to avail theraselves of the 
advantages offered here. Guilford Col- 
lege will be patronized—her rooms will be 
full, but not with Friends’ children, and 
these must not, surely they must not be 
allowed to grow up in ignorance 4 
thus fail to accomplish the good they 
might. 


at as 


Mary MENDENHALL Hosss. 





—_ 


EMBRACE afflictions as messengers of 
peace to thy soul, though displeasing to 
the flesh. — Thomas Story. 
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O THOU, who in the garden's shade 
Did'st wake thy weary ones agai®, 

Who slumbered at that fearful hour, 
Forgetful of thy pain ; 


Bend o’er us now, as over them, 
And set our sleep bound spirits - 

Nor leave us slumbering in the waic 
Our souls should keep with Tati 
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PERFECT PEaceE.—The famous Colonel 
Edwards, who, during the Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857 was stationed at Peshawur in the 
Punjab, said in a speech which he deliver. 
ed three years afterward in Exeter Hall: 
“The border station Peshawur is one of 
the most difficult and dangerous posts in 
India. But during the terror of the mu- 
tiny, perfect quiet prevailed here. How 
came that? Because we honored God 
there from the very beginning ; because 
we found there a Christian mission; and 
[tell you, Dr. Pander, one of the ablest 
missionaries of India, went out at that 
time into the street of Peshawur, where 
60,000 heathens and Mohammedans 
stood before him, and there he opened 
his Bible, and preached the Gospel to 
them. He feared nothing, and did his 
duty in confidence of God’s defence, 
and I testify here that we in Peshawur 
owed our security to a Christian mission 
which was among us, as it were, an Ark 
of the Covenant.’’ When Luther, against 
the will of the Elector of Saxony, re- 
turned to Worms, he wrote tohim: ‘‘ In 
this matter, no sword shall nor can give 
council or help; God must deal here 
alone, without any human care or offici- 
ousness. Theretore he who believes most, 
will here defend most.” 

—Lutheran Mission Journal. 








HEPATICA. 


Out on the hills in the mild spring weather, 
So early only the blue-bird knew, 

Thousands of little flowers grew together, 
Purple and pink and white and blue. 


While the March storm raged, and fretted, 
and wept, 
And froze its song in the blue-bird’s throat, 
‘Neath matted leaf-blankets they soundly 
slept, 
Close wrapped in their soft fur overcoats, 


Now the sun shines warm, and under our 
feet 
They nod and smile, though branches are 
bare ; 
So daintily hued and faintly sweet— 
_ blossoms of summer are half so 
air? 


And the sweet old sermon is preached again 
Of life from death, to the doubters’ need, 
Ofrest after struggle, and grief, and pain, 
The text: “The Lord is risen indeed.” 
—Advance. 


APRIL is here ! 
how there's a blossom somewhere near, 
For the south wind tosses into my room 
nt of summer—a vague perfume 
Ithas pilfered somewhere (I cannot tell 
ther from pansy or pimpernel), 
But it sets me dreaming of birds and bees, 
the odorous snow-storms of apple-trees ; 
toses sweet by the garden wall, 
milk-white lilies, stately and tall ; 
clover red in the morning sun, 
withered and dead when, the day is 
ne ; 
ate song that the stalwart mower sings, 
Sadness, and beauty, and all sweet 


s 
That summer brings. 
—EBEN E, REXFORD, 
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BARLY SPRING DAYS. 





A spirit from the south through drifted glens, 
And.o’er the naked woods and wilds has 


flown ; 
Slipped from their leashes in the mountain 
dens, 
With deep and hollow voice the streams 
rush down, 


Searching the level field and sunken fens, 
And round soft sodden banks and hillocks 
bare 
Whirling in turbid circles everywhere, 


The spongy soil sinks weltering to the foot, 
And still thin, dusky streaks of crusted 
snow 
In cold shades linger on the hemlock’s root ; 
But all the open lawns and meadows glow 
With faint warm flame of many a tender 
shoot ; 
The hazel stems are bright with burnished 
green, 
And russet-hooded buds spring up be- 
tween, 


The plains are full of mingled mist and light ; 
Cloud-shadows cross the hills with sudden 
showers ; 
The dawn in frosty calm breaks cold and 
white,® 
Ripening to golden bloom at noonday 
hours ; 
Shrill winds and winter flurries blur the 
night, 
And in the glimpses of the rifted skies 
The young moon's slender crescent gleams 
and dies, Cuas. L. HILDRETH. 
— Selected. 
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AND he who sees the future sure, 

The baffled present may endure, 

And bless, meanwhile, the unseen hand that 
leads, 

The heart’s desire beyond the halting step of 
deeds, — F. G. Whittier. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The porters and guards on the Great 
Southern and Western Railway have struck 
for higher wages. Traffic on this line has 
been brought to a standstill. 

It is stated that the Government Service of 
Great Britain transmits on the average I,- 
538,270 words a day to newspapers alone. 

Despatches to the New York Heva/d from 
London say that the United States and the 
British Government have made an imperative 
demand that the Delagoa Railway question 
shall be settled by arbitration. 

Much disturbance is anticipated on the Ist 
of Fifth mo, from the demonstrations of the 
working men throughout the Continent, 

The number of strikes throughout the Em- 
pire is estimated to be about 300, Vienna 
alone boasts of 100, Paris is arming expect- 
ing trouble. 

Spanish Socialists are known to mean 
much mischief, and in Madrid great precau- 
tions are taken, 

GERMANY,—The strikes that have taken 
place in Berlin during the past week, in- 
clude shoemakers, stone-layers, coopers, 
screw-makers, furniture polishers, draymen 
and box- makers. Preparations are also being 
made fora strike by carpenters, tinsmiths, 
locksmiths, printers, machinists and copper- 
smiths, The shoemakers have issued a mani- 
festo in which the present social order is de- 
nounced, and in which they declare that the 
workmen ought to overturn and renovate so- 
ciety. 
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An Evangelical Congress will meet in 
Berlin on the 28th of Fifth mo. to discuss the 
strikes. 

The Labor bill has fixed the maximum of 
women’s work at eleven hours a day. 


Russia.—The discovery has been made 
that documents embodying a scheme of Rus- 
sian mobilization on the frontiers of Germany 
and Austria, in the event of war, have been 
stolen from the war office. The discovery 
has created a profound sensation in high 
military circles, and suspicion of complicity 
in the theft attaches to several persons of 
high rank. 

The Council of the Empire has passed a 
bill to prohibit children under twelve years 
of age from working in factories and to 
limit the hours of labor of youths and wo- 
men, The law goes into operation in Tenth 
month, 


FRANCE.—A syndicate has guaranteed a 
capital of 75,000,000 francs for the construc- 
tion of a system of metropolitan railways in 
Paris, 


AUSTRIA.—lLhirteen deaths occurred as a 
result of the rioting in Biala, Austria, on the 
24th ult. 


DomEsTICc.—An earthquake shock was felt 
in San Francisco and other places in Cali- 
fornia on the evening of the 24th ult. At 
Pajaro the railroad bndge was thrown two 
feet out of line, and chimneys were thrown 
down, 

It 1s stated that the people in St, John’s, 
Newfoundland, are still much exercisea over 
the Imperial Government’s concession to 
French fishermen on the coast. Native fish- 
ermen are arming, and will, it is said, resist 
a French advance.” Delegates have started 
for England, Canada and the United States, 
who will solicit for the colony the moral sup- 
port of the press and people. A strong and 
earnest annexation feeling pervades the com- 
munity. 

A disastrous hail and rain storm passed 
over Baltimore on the afternoon of the 27th 
ult. The wind attained a maximum speed 
of 30 miles per hour, 

Wind and rain storms are reported from 
English, Indiana, on the 26th ult. The 
streets and houses were flooded to the depth 
of tour feet. 

A cyclone passed southeast of Memphis, 
Tenn., on the 26th ult. Many houses were 
blown down. 

It is estimated that 30,000 negroes have 
emigrated from North Carolina to Missis- 
sippi and other States since Ninth mo. last. 

What was supposed to be a slight earth- 
quake shock was felt in New York city on 
the 22d ult. 

A gentleman, in a letter written to the 
Scientific American, states that last summer 
he encountered numerous butterflies on a 
peak of the Sierra Nevadas, 13,000 feet high, 
while at another time in British Columbia he 
saw them at an altitude of 11,000 feet, many 
thousand feet above the line of perpetual 
snow, 

The new dry dock at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard is said to be one of the largest in the 
world, being over 500 feet long, 135 feet 
at the top, 50 feet wide at the bottom, and 32 
feet eight inches deep. Underneath the dock 
is a solid foundation of concrete, six feet in 
thickness, and beneath this a supporting floor 
of piling, The keel track is said to be built 
on oaken timbers 34 feet long and 12 inches 
wide—distance four feet apart. Between 
each timber is a pit two feet in depth, which 
will admit of a man working on the under 
part of the keel. It is said that this dock will 
take up any vessel that our navy is ever 
likely to build, 
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A Rock Island passenger train was de- 
railed by an open switch in Des Moines, 





were injured, It is thought to have been the 
work of a train wrecker. 

Gainesville,Texas, was deluged by acloud 
burst on the evening of the 24th ultimo, The 
water in the streets was three feet deep. A 
train, six miles south of the city was stopped, 
and the passengers taken off in boats, 

The Russian steamer Ceus, at New York, 
on the 25th ult., from West Indian ports, re- 
ports having on the 19th ult. picked up five 
of the crew and two passengers of the Nor- 
wegian steamer Italia, reported wrecked on 
Wailings Island on the rth ult, 


Died. 


HAYWARD.—At Sidney, Maine, Third 
mo, 6th, 1890, Helen A. Hayward, a mem- 
ber of Sidney Monthly Meeting, aged 29 
years, 

She gave her heart to the Saviour at the 
age of fourteen, and from that time her trust 
in Him was child-like, yet firm, This trust 



























of friends, and of all that made up life to her ; 


redeeming love. 


Lord.” 


SYMONS.—Ellen H., daughter of Jabez 
H. and Margaret S. Henley (the former de- 
ceased), and widow of John Symons, died in 
Spiceland, Ind., Third mo. 26, 1890, aged 47 
years. She leaves one daughter and three 
sons, In early life she accepted Christ, and 
ever after endeavored faithfully to follow 
Him, As a wifeand mother she was faithful 
and true. During her sickness she mani- 
fested a spirit of entire resignation to the di- 
vine will, often giving thanksgiving and 
praise. The song, ‘‘ Simply Trusting Every 
Day,” seemed to best express her feelings. 


GODFREY.—-John Godfrey deceased 
Fourth mo, 13, 1890, aged 69 years; a mem- 
ber and elder of East Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, Rhode Island, A brother beloved 
by all who knew him. 




































































YVANTED a Friend's family to rent for 
the season or year a twelve roomed 
house, partly furnished, plenty of shade and 
fruit, with use of garden and pasture, and 
with or without board of owner. Apply to 
Dr. J. P. EDGE, 
Downingtown, Pa, 


















































STATED MEETING OF THE WO. 
men’s Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Fifth 
month 2nd, 1890, at 10.30 A. M. 
M. C, Wistar, Secretary, pro. tem, 
WANTED. faveriora College, a 'minister in 


the Society of Friends and a teacher of nine years 
eparienee desires a position in some Friends’ 
College or High School, or in an institution conve- 
pient to some Friends’ meeting. Would go to any 
State in the Union. 

H. MOORE 


J. 
Pinkney, Wayne Co., N, C. 


THE DAME HOUSE, 78 Broadway, 
Newport, R. I., will be open as usual 
for the accommodation of Friends attending 
New England Yearly Meeting. Address 
after 4 mo, 25th, © Mrs, JOHN M. CuHILp. 
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Iowa, on the 22d ult. and several passengers 
| 
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heightened her enjoyment of home, of books, | 


it enabled her to endure years of suffering | 
with patience and cheerfulness, and made | 
her a living witness to the priceless value of | 
| ment of comely and serviceable Silks and Dress 


*“ Blessed are the dead which die in the | 
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HE TRANSIT AND BUILDING 
Fund Society of Bishop Wm. Tay- 
lor’s Self Supporting Missions. Send 
all contributions and communications to 
RICHARD GRANT, Zreasurer, 
181 Hudson St., New York. 


Sheppard’s 


Linen and Upholstery 
Store — 


YOUNG WOMAN, a Friend, a gradu- 
ate of Bryn Mawr College and a good 
teacher, desires a position. Address, 


Spring Display of Hands i 
J. E. Ruoaps, Bryn Mawr, Pa. eee ey OS Headset 


Table Cloths, Napkins, Towels, Embroi. 
dered Muslin Curtains, Curtain Draperies 


J, B. SHEPPARD & SONS, 
| 
| 








COPYRIGHTED 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 
W GARRETT TAYLOR, 
: FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 


MARY E. TAYLOR, 
ASSISTANT, 


I008 Chestnut Street. Phila, 











AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
1814. Diamond Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fine Dry Goods. 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest assort- | 





Fabrics that can be obtained, COGS GOPTO GG. icsiccsdiscevictonl $500,000.00 
PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOOD SHADES, Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

Neat Plaids, Small Checks and Stripes, Silk Blond Other Claims......+....s0000.se0e: 1,733,053,18 

and Grenadine for Caps, also a line of Hosiery, Surplus over all Liabilities..........., 409,616.79 

Genmstaen sod Ueassaciging Goste'el' sil tinas” TOTAL ASSETS, JAN, 1, 1890, 

Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety. $2,642,669.97. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) | 
MARKET ST., BELOW TWELFTH. | 


Desirable Investments 


——_—_—— 

TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING A 
PERFECTLY SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN- | 
VESTMENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend a 
Bond paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
tax, secured by a paid up capital of $500,000 and 
collateral deposited with The Girard Life Insur- 
ance, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 
and interest payable at the office of “ The Girard,” 
where Bonds can be registered if desired. Price 
of Bonds par and accrued interest. For full de- 
tailed information apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


9 years Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Annulty 
and Trust Company. 


Office in “‘ Girard Building.” 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Price, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE FOX, by i 


Henry Stanley Newman..........s--ceseeess 
Additional Engraving. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Presigent, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles P, Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, tr, 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 











ARE THE BEST, 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST or WEST. 


The Oldest and most Extensive Seed Growers in the 
United States. 


FOUNDED, 1784. 


Implements and Seeds in great variety. Send for hand: 
somely Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philada 
Branch Store, Delaware Ave, and Arch St. 


er FS 


Second Edition. revised 
PALESTINE LESSONS TO MY CLASS, by 


CHRISTIAN BOLIDARITY, by Henry Stan. > JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
DT SONI, ciwdines canes cccovscesetsenbetecee 0 75 


WHAT ISAW IN INDIA, by Henry Stanley 


Newman 
GLIMPSES OF GEORGE FOX AND HIS 


FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


RIENDS, c/ Jane Budge......00.0.scccees 1 50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEOPHILUS 
We RI MPUE A IEED cc cccsscncndncceccncsenesesesé 1% 


DYMOND ON WAR, witrH INTRODUCTORY 
WORDS BY JOHN BRIGHT, Cloth 50c., Paper 25c. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COM. 


tended to. 
No. 56 Lafayette Place, New York. Telegraph messages promptly at 








